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La GUARDIA NACIONAL DOMINICANA 
Mayor Cu ares F. WitiiAms, U.S. M. C. 


HE military forces of the United States, represented by an 

expeditionary force of United States Marines, was landed for 

service in the Republic of Santo Domingo during the early 
part of the year 1916. 

The landing of the above-mentioned forces was the direct result 
of chaotic conditions which had existed in the Republic for several 
years and which, at this time, culminated in an extensive revolution 
which endangered the welfare of the whole republic. 

It was expected that peaceful conditions would soon be estab- 
lished. However, conditions did not improve to any great extent 
and it became necessary to place the Dominican Republic under 
military rule. The proclamation establishing military government 
in Santo Domingo was promulgated November 29, 1916, and _ be- 
came effective immediately. 

At the time of the establishment of Military Government in 
Santo Domingo by the United States Forces, the Dominican military 
establishment was under the direct control of the Department of 
War and Navy. This department controlled the regular army, the 
Guardia Republicana, a national police force, and the so-called navy, 
which consisted of a few small coast-guard cutters and one con- 
verted yacht, the /ndependencia. 

The Guardia Republicana was considered an elite body, which 
was in such a condition as concerns its organization that its services 
were used by the forces of occupation. 

The army was paid off and disbanded. The Guardia Republicana 
was still maintained and served well with the Marines at various 
places and in some few engagements with outlaws. That part of 
the navy which was serviceable was used for the transportation of 
troops and supplies between the coast towns. 

The Guardia Republicana was known under Dominican laws as 
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the National Police Force. It was a rural guard and acted in con- 
nection with the Department of Justice. A force of this class is 
greatly needed and for this reason; its reorganization was decided 
upon and the following executive order issued by the Military 


Government. 


Mivirary GOVERNMENT OF SANTO DoMINGO EXECUTIVE ORDER 
No. 47. 


The sum of five hundred thousand dollars ($500,000), or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is, by virtue of the powers vested in the 
Military Government, appropriated for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1917, from funds not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of organizing, enlisting, equipping, training, and maintain- 
ing a National Dominican Police Force, which is hereby authorized. 

This national police force shall, when fully organized and in 
operation, be in lieu of the Army, Navy and Guardia Republicana 
hitherto or at the present time authorized and shall then constitute 
for the Dominican National Government the sole agency exercising 
the functions hitherto or at present exercised by the Army, Navy and 
Guardia Republicana of the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

The name of the national police force created by this order shall 
be the Guardia Nacional Dominicana. 

The existing Navy and Guardia Republicana are continued until 
such time as they shall be absorbed into and replaced by the Guardia 
Nacional Dominicana. Their personnel, if of good character and 
record and otherwise able to meet the requirements for membership 
in the Guardia Nacional Dominicana, shall be eligible for transfer 
thereinto. 

At a date to be determined later, when the Guardia Nacional 
Dominicana is ready to assume in their entirety the functions for 
which it is created, the Navy and Guardia Republicana shall be 
abolished and shall cease to exist. The Anny, having been disbanded, 
has already ceased to exist and is hereby declared abolished and the 
laws providing therefor are hereby repealed. 

The officer appointed to command the Guardia Nacional Domini- 
cana shall be a citizen of the United States, as shall be such other 
officers thereof as the Government of the United States shall regard 
necessary for the purpose of training the Guardia, and of bringing it 
to and of keeping it in a high state of efficiency. 

The details of the organization of the Guardia Nacional Domini- 
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cana will be prescribed or modified from time to time by the Ex- 
ecutive Power, contingent upon the approval of the United States 
Government, under the general terms of this order. 

Regulations for the internal discipline and administration of the 
Guardia Nacional Dominicana shall be prepared by the officer ap- 
pointed to command. These regulations shall be approved by the 
Executive Power and shall then have the effect of law. 

All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of 
this order are hereby repealed. 

(Signed) H. S. Knapp, 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Head of the Military Government. 
Santo Domingo City, D. R. 
7 April, 1917. 


Immediate steps were taken to comply with the provisions of the 
above order. Lieutenant-Colonel George Thorpe, M.C., was placed 
temporarily in command of this new force, and orders and instruc- 
tions were sent to the various officers of the forces of occupation 
who had supervision of the Guardia Republicana to proceed with 
enlisting for the new organization. 

The Guardia Nacional Dominicana commenced its functions as 
such, May 1, 1917, and enlistments were made as of that date. 

There was, at this time, still a slight feeling of resentment against 
the occupation, and taking into consideration the temperament of 
the Dominicans, enlistments were slow. Quite a number of men be- 
longing to the Guardia Republicana who were still in service, joined 
the new organization at once, while some stayed “on the fence’ to 
see how things would go. However, a fair nucleus was procured and 
recruiting was pushed under new rules, the standard which is main- 
tained by the Marine Corps being lived up to as far as practicable. 

The headquarters of the Guardia Nacional Dominicana is located 
at Santo Domingo City, the capital of the Republic. These head- 
quarters contain the offices of the Commandant, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral and Intelligence Officer, the Intendent General (Quartermaster ) 
and Paymaster, with the necessary office force. 

The Republic is divided into two geographical depariments for 
Guardia administration. The Northern Department, with head- 
quarters at Santiago, D.R., and the Southern Department, with 
headquarters at Santo Domingo City, D. R. 
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Each department is divided into districts over which there is in 
charge an inspector. 

The districts usually conform to the provinces, of which there 
are twelve in the Republic. 

There are fourteen companies of guardias authorized and one 
company is assigned to each district, except those of Santiago and 
Santo Domingo, the headquarters of the departments, where two 
companies are assigned. The extra company assigned to the head- 
quarters of the department is used for training, it being the scheme 
to change the companies from the various districts from time to time 
and have each one under a period of training. 

A company of guardias has a strength of three commissioned 
officers and seventy-three enlisted men. 

The captains of guardia companies are required to be either mem- 
bers of the U. S. Marine Corps, former members (Americans) 
of the Frontier Guard, or citizens of the United States. The lieu- 
tenants at the present time are required to be Dominicans ; however, 
it has been recommended that additional Americans be authorized 
for lieutenants, at least at the present time, so that the organization 
will be better able to reach a high standard of efficiency under 

\merican rules. 

The former band of music of the Government has been taken 
over by the Guardia Nacional and is attached to the General Head- 
quarters. The band is organized as follows: <A director, drum- 
major, seven first-class, ten second-class, and ten third-class musi- 
cians. The band, in addition to its duties with the guardia, is required 
to give public concerts in the various parks of the Capital. 

All enlisted men of the Guardia Nacional, with the exception of 
the members of the band, are allowed twenty cents per day for 
rations. This ration money is turned over to the different company 
and detachment commanders, who are required to run a company or 
detachment mess and to account for expenditures under practically 
the same regulations as are in force in the Marine Corps. 

Each enlisted man is allowed forty-five dollars per year for cloth- 
ing. Each guardia detailed for duty as cook (there is one cook 
allowed each company and detachment), is allowed five dollars per 
month extra pay while so serving. 

There are ten mounts allowed each company. The present 
scheme is to require the men to furnish their own mounts. For 
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this each is allowed six dollars for maintenance and five dollars 


as mounted pay per month. 
There is no organized medical department for the Guardia, 


although one is urgently needed. The medical officers attached to 
the forces of occupation are required to attend the Guardia sick. 
Medicines are furnished by the Guardia. 

The Guardia Nacional Dominicana at the present time is very 
little under its authorized strength. It would have been filled several 
months ago; but the desire being to get the best material available, 
and it being difficult to estimate the probable efficiency of the re- 
cruits, a weeding out process has been maintained. 

We Marines, who are serving with the Guardia Nacional, firmly 
believe that we have an organization which will make good. The 
men are interested in the work and like nothing better than to be 
on the go at all times. 

The Guardia Nacional Dominicana as a whole is composed of 
willing workers, and it is only necessary for a definite plan under 
which it can work to be formulated, and then we may expect ex- 


cellent results. 








THE OCCUPATION OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAy M. SALvapay, M. C. 


THESE islands are the latest possession of the United States ; 

after 250 years of Danish rule, with short interruptions by 

® certain other European powers. 
2. Our occupation of these islands was a peaceful one, although 
war work was started at once; our landing was a welcome sight to 
the inhabitants, who believed that great and unlimited prosperity 
would follow, for they had heard and read that America was the 
land of wealth. The natives gazed with wonder and amazement as 
the Marines landed guns, ammunition, trucks, track, cars, stores, 
and all the Advance Base equipment ; they were even more surprised 
to see how rapidly it disappeared, for in a few days the tons and 
tons of material which had been sent ashore in lighter after lighter 
from the ships and had filled the docks to overflowing, had all been 
taken care of and the docks cleared. 

3. Two weeks before we arrived our country had gone to war 
with Germany; we, therefore, started in immediately to mount our 
batteries in order to protect the harbor against any enemy raiders 
or submarines. I was in command of the battalion of Marines, 
and started out at once to select sites for the batteries, while the 
troops were disembarking and stores and material were being un- 
loaded. We had a big job ahead of us, and it certainly looked big 
to us all, but with the proverbial Marine Corps’ spirit we were eager 
to dig right in and finish in quick style. 

4. We had no idea what the little word “dig” meant until we 
opened fire with picks and shovels on old Mother Earth here. On 
the trip over from Santo Domingo, we had about two days to size 
up the situation, going over some maps and charts, and making plans. 
None of us had ever been to these islands, so we could get no 
first-hand information in regard to the lay of the land, the maps 
and charts being the only source of enlightenment; however, we 
knew that we would soon be on the spot, and, as we expected to 
arrive at St. Thomas about daybreak, a good view of the harbor 
and surroundings could be had from the ship as we entered. 
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MARINES MAKING ROAD TO HAUL GUNS UP TO POSITION 





HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS, TAKEN FROM HILL BEHIND TOWN 
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5. Our ship, the U.S.S. Prairie, was “loaded to the gunwales” when 
we left Santo Domingo for St. Thomas on April 19, 1917; the guns, 
ammunition, and equipment, trucks, stores, and supplies of all kinds 
were scattered about the ship in holds, magazines and on deck; two 
companies for St. Thomas were on board, bag and baggage; the 
signal company from Haiti, and several casuals from Haiti and Santo 
Domingo were on their way home; boxes, bags, motor cycles, cars, 
furniture, etc., were all over, and it looked like an unsolvable problem 
to get them arranged and sorted properly. 

6. In six days after we arrived we were unloaded and the guns 
and equipment for one battery landed on the beach ready to start 
up the hill to the emplacements which had been selected and were 
being cleared; the place where the guns were landed was about a 
mile by water from the ship, and as we had good weather, no diffi- 
culty was encountered. The guns were to be taken up the hill some 
distance, so the path was mapped out and cleared, the track, with 
switches and sidings, laid and dead men placed about every thirty 
feet for hold fasts for blocks and tackle along the route; the plat- 
forms, mounts and guns were on flat cars on sidings, ready for the 
trip when the word was given. Meanwhile men had been at work 
on the pits, and if the conditions had been different, the train of 
24 loaded flat cars (a very impressive and formidable sight) could 
have moved off on their journey without delay. 

7. Having sufficient men, picks and shovels it was intended 
to dig at least two pits simultaneously, as only a certain number 
of men could work without interference in a pit at the same time; 
in this way the four pits could have been finished in short order, 
ready for assembling the platform timbers, and placing the mounts 
and guns, and in a few days the battery would have been ready for 
action. But Nature must need be reckoned with when it comes to 
digging in this country; it is hard enough to have to work in the 
hot sun, but when it comes to the slow and tedious job of rock 
drilling, blasting, and hoisting up large pieces of rock, especially 
when one wants to expedite matters, then one has an everlasting 
struggle within to preserve one’s equilibrium and keep a cool head. 
In order to prevent strain and sickness, we knocked off work be- 
tween 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m.; we got an early start in the cool of 
the morning and worked until dark at night, resting during the 
heat of the day; we did not have a single case of heat exhaustion 
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or fever during the time we were mounting the guns, and the men 
were all in perfect physical condition when the work was finished. 

8. The digging of the gun pits was a hard job on account of the 
rocky ground encountered. After removing the top soil of dirt, not 
more than 8 or to inches deep, layers of rotten rock were found 
which were not hard to break up and shovel out. After about a foot 
of this rotten rock, we reached real solid rock, and it was necessary 
to blast with dynamite. This is slow work on account of the long 
time it takes to drill holes. When completed, these pits make an 
excellent foundation for the platform. 

9. Ina short time the batteries were set up and ready for action; 
target practice has been held for each battery, the crews having 
made excellent scores and the guns working satisfactorily. An 
officers’ crew was formed and trained; each officer stationed in St. 
Thomas had the experience of firing at target practice, and serving 
in different positions at the guns. The target practice was also 
witnessed by all troops stationed at St. Thomas. The gun crews 
are kept in constant training and the guns ready for action at a 
moment's notice, ammunition being kept at the guns at all times. 

10. When the Marines landed here officers were detailed to fill 
various civil positions such as police officer, judge, secretary, etc., 
as our Government had just taken the “helm of state” from the 
Danes, and the majority of the Danish officials resigned ; the Marines 
did police duty, and later drilled and trained an efficient force of 
native police; we organized and trained a company of volunteers 
from the natives and a troop of Boy Scouts. As soon as civilian 
officials could be obtained, officers and men were relieved from civil 
duties. 

11. The Battalion Headquarters are at St. Thomas; three posts 
are maintained on the island of St. Thomas and three posts at St. 
Croix. We have motor-sailing launches for water transportation. 
The Quartermaster has a large storeroom with a fine dock, and a 
good supply of quartermaster and commissary stores are kept on 
hand. The barracks and quarters are very comfortable. We have 
built several new buildings, such as mess halls, wash houses, store- 
rooms, etc. The Navy has just finished a fine ice plant and a good- 
sized garage is being constructed which will be completed soon. The 
Naval Hospital has a fine building, located at one end of the town, 
and is well equipped. Work on the roads all over the island is in 


progress, and they will soon be in excellent shape. Many improve- 
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ments have been made and more are contemplated. We are in 
correspondence with the Y. M. C. A. Headquarters, and expect a 
branch will soon be established in these islands. For amusement 
and entertainment, we have moving pictures at the barracks, base- 
ball and athletic games, swimming, boating and fishing, horseback 
riding and hill climbing, entertainments, dances, etc. 

12. Company and battalion training is being carried out on pre- 
scribed schedules issued by the Battalion Commander, in which we 
aim to keep every unit trained to a high state of efficiency and 
abreast of the times; we have a good rifle and pistol range on each 
island so that every man can be put through the army course. 

13. The above is a hasty résumé of our work here in these 
islands; it might be interesting to our readers to give a short his- 
tory of these Virgin Islands, which were known as the “Danish West 
Indies” before their transfer to the United States. 


HISTORY OF THE ISLANDS 


14. The group consists of the islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and St. Johns, and several small islets nearby which are mostly 
barren and uninhabited ; St. Thomas is the Government seat, and lies 
in latitude 18° 20’ north, longitude 65° 56’ west; it is 12 miles long, 
from east to west, and from one to three miles wide. The island 
of St. Johns lies directly east, being separated by a narrow channel, 
and is about eight miles long by four miles wide. St. Croix is about 
40 miles south of St. Thomas and is about 20 miles long, east and 
west, and one to five miles wide. All the islands are a mass of hills 
and valleys, there being very little level land except along the shore 
line and extending back to the foothills, a few hundred yards or so; 
there is more level land on St. Croix than either of the other islands 
and therefore this island is the most important in the agricultural 
line. The hills on the island are covered with small trees and under- 
brush, there being very few large trees. St. Thomas is 50 miles from 
Porto Rico, 1444 miles from New York and 1020 miles from Colon, 
Panama. 

15. The islands were discovered by Columbus in 1473, and the 
Danes took possession in 1666; they have also been held and occupied 
for short periods by the Dutch, English, French and Spaniards, 
during the several European wars of the last few centuries; Den- 
mark usually remained neutral. St. Thomas was considered an 
open port and was a refuge for ships of all nations, becoming a 
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large and important trading port. Ships were sent to Africa for 
slaves and were brought here by the hundreds for work on the 
tobacco and sugar plantations. Slavery was finally abolished in 1848 
and most of the slaves left the plantations and came to the towns to 
work as laborers and stevedores, and then the agricultural industry 
began to diminish. 

16. The present population of St. Thomas is about 10,000; St. 
Croix, 15,000; St. Johns, 1,000. Over go per cent of the population 
belongs to the negro race; the other line is not drawn, intermarriages 
between whites and negroes are frequent and there is a large propor- 
tion of mulattoes ; it is estimated that about 20,000 of the inhabitants 
were born in these islands, the majority of the other negroes having 
immigrated here from the several English islands of the West Indies, 
principally Barbadoes. In 1835, the population was about 45,000, 
and there has been a steady decrease since that date. The English 
language is universally spoken throughout the islands. As a rule 
the inhabitants are peaceful and law-abiding, simple in their tastes 
and manners. Labor troubles have cropped out from time to time, 
principally at St. Croix, but, with few exceptions, these differences 
have been promptly settled. 

17. The schools in the islands are operated by the Government, 
Roman Catholics, and the Moravians, attendance being compulsory 
between certain ages. The principal churches, in order of size, are 
the English Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Moravian, Lutheran, Metho- 
dist and Dutch Reformed Church; most of these denominations have 
fine, large churches in the three towns of the islands. 

18. There are no native industries here, except the making of 
straw hats, mats, and fish baskets, and no mining whatsoever; no 
manufacturing is carried on except the by-products of sugar, such 
as molasses and rum; bay rum, the famous St. Thomas brand, is 
produced from the oil of the bay tree which grows on the island of 
St. Johns. The soil is reddish brown and very fertile when rains 
are good; several varieties of vegetables and tropical fruits are 
grown, such as yams, sweet potatoes, beans, corn, guava, pineapples, 
bananas, plantains, papaws, and mangoes; oranges, limes, lemons 
and grape fruit are imported. Farming has been greatly neglected 
in the islands during the past decade, but has received an impetus 
lately on account of the war, and many new gardens have been 
started in the country districts. In addition to the above products, 
cotton, coffee and tobacco have been successfully raised in past 
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years. There is very little hard wood to be found on the island now, 
although there is some mahogany, palmetto and lignum vitae; most 
of the trees are small and are cut to make charcoal, which is the most 
common fuel. Fish, lobsters, and turtles are caught by the natives. 
I*xcellent grazing grounds for cattle may be found throughout the 
islands. A very nutritious grass, called “guinea grass,” grows 
abundantly, and there are about 15,000 head of cattle on the three 
islands and plenty of good beef and milk can be had. There are 
also several sheep, goats, hogs, and chickens. The ever-present rat 
is a pest which has not been eliminated; they destroy cane, corn 
and poultry. Some years ago the planters imported several mon- 
goose to rid the islands of rats and snakes; they killed the snakes, 
but the rats built nests in the trees and were safe. The mongoose 
have multiplied so rapidly that they are the real pest, killing poultry 
everywhere. There are practically no birds here and few pigeons, 
probably on account of so few trees. The natives live on meal, salt 
fish, vegetables, bread and fruit, and a little meat occasionally ; most 
of them have the appearance of being very much underfed; they are 
not strong and are lacking in powers of endurance. 

19. The islands have had a varied existence; they have changed 
hands several times; they have been wonderfully prosperous at times 
and then disastrously poor. St. Thomas had been known as the 
“Pest hole,” contagious diseases, such as cholera, smallpox and 
yellow fever were brought in by the ships and spread like wild fire; 
a quarantine station was built and conditions changed. The islands 
have had their share of hurricanes, earthquakes, and tidal waves, 
which have played havoc with homes and lands, and shipping in 
the harbor. In 1867, they were visited by the most severe hurricane 
ever known in the history of the islands, over 75 vessels being 
wrecked or stranded in the harbor, 300 lives lost, and buildings, 
warehouses and docks laid low. Severe hurricanes occurred in 1871 
and 1876, and a very destructive one just recently, October 9, 1916, 
which unroofed several houses, uprooted most of the fruit trees 
and stranded several ships in the harbor. 

20. The sanitary arrangements are very primitive; the drainage 
water flows in gutters to the bay, or seeps in the ground; there is 
no water system, cisterns and wells furnish all drinking and wash- 
ing water; no modern system of sewerage, the dry earth and cess- 
pool system being used. However, health conditions seem to be 
satisfactory, there being very little disease or epidemics. The 
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climate is healthful and very pleasant ; the coldest month is February 
and the warmest September, with average temperatures of about 
78° and go° F., respectively; hurricanes are most likely to occur 
from August to October, inclusive. The annual mean rainfall is 
about 46 inches. 

21. The Quebec S. S. Co. operates three ships between New York 
and Demerara, British Guiana, stopping at St. Thomas and St. 
Croix both ways; these ships leave New York every 15 days and the 
trip to St. Thomas takes 6 days; they carry freight and mail and 
have good passenger accommodations; the ships also leave St. 
Thomas on the return trip to New York about every 15 days. The 
Hamburg-American Line was well established here before the war, 


g 
and at least 20 or 25 ships of that line entered and cleared from St. 
Thomas every month; they own large wharves, coal docks, ware- 
houses and lighters. <A fine office building was erected in 1814, at 
a cost of $60,000. Inter-island ships between St. Thomas and Porto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, etc., arrive here once or twice a month. 
Certain vessels plying between the States and South America make 
this a port of call, and ships from Liverpool and Bordeaux drop in 
occasionally. Mail from the States is received regularly once a 
week via Porto Rico. 

22. The harbor of St. Thomas has the usual harbor facilities for 
ships. The town is lighted with electricity and supports an efficient 
telephone system; the main streets are macadamized and have stone 
gutters ; the houses, except those of the poorer class, are of masonry 
construction with red tile or galvanized iron roofs. The towns are 
kept neat and clean and present a picturesque and quaint sight when 
viewed from ships in the harbor or the hill tops. Bluebeard’s Castle 
stands on a knoll to the east of the town of Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, and Blackbeard’s Castle to the north directly in rear of the 
city. According to tradition these strongly-built circular castles were 
the abodes of the villains whose names they bear, but they were 
evidently built for forts in the olden days. Crown Peak is the 
highest point on St. Thomas, being 1500 feet above the sea level; 
an excellent view can be had from this point on a clear day of Porto 
Rico, Culebra, and all surrounding islands. Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, is the Government seat, and Christiansted and Frederiksted 
are the two cities at St. Croix; Frederiksted is proud of the fact that 
Alexander Hamilton lived and worked there before going to the 


United States. 
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23. In normal times the commerce of St. Thomas amounts to 
about a million dollars a year; there are many and various imports, 
the principal ones being fuel, foodstuffs and dry goods, and only a 
few exports, such as bay rum, sugar, and hides. There are good 
banks, electric lighting and telephone system in St. Thomas and St. 
Croix. Weare connected by cable with New York and other islands 
of the West Indies, and the principal cities of the world; a naval radio 
station is in operation, and communicates with San Juan, St. Croix, 
and ships within a certain radius. 

24. The United States officially took possession of these islands 
on March 31, 1917; the change of flags was made on that date with 
appropriate ceremonies, the Danish flag being hauled down at 
4:45 p.-m., and the Stars and Stripes hoisted immediately afterward. 

25. The purchase of these islands by the United States was con- 
sidered as long ago as 1865, when Lincoln was President; the ques- 
tion was again taken up in 1890, again in 1900, and later in 1896; 
a treaty was signed later in 1902 for their purchase for five million 
dollars, but was opposed by Denmark and the treaty was lost. We 
have finally purchased them for twenty-five million dollars, thereby 
acquiring about 140 square miles of territory and cleared away any 
opportunity for any hostile naval base on our road to Panama and 
South America. In the West Indies, the United States now owns 
the Virgin Islands of United States, Porto Rico, Culebra, Vieques, 
and has a protectorate over Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo. The 
other islands of the West Indies are owned as follows: Dutch: 
St. Martins, St. Eustatius, Saba and Curacoa; French: Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Maria Galante, and St. Bartholomew ; English: Jamaica, 
Bahamas, Virgin Islands, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher 
and Auguilla. 











A FEW WORDS ON DISCIPLINE* 
CapTAIN C. H. Brittran, M.C., R.A. 


“A good general, a well-organized system, good instruction and a severe 
discipline, aided by effective establishments, will always make good troops, 
independent of the cause for which they fight. At the same time, a love of 
country, a spirit of enthusiasm, and a sense of national honour, will operate 
on young soldiers with advantage.”—Napoleon. 

INTRODUCTION 
ISCIPLINE is made up of a number of very different quali- 
ties, and it is only by a proper appreciation of these 
qualities, and a due knowledge of their action and reaction 
upon one another, that a successful discipline can be obtained. 

It is therefore proposed to deal with the subject under the 
following headings: 

(a) The meaning of discipline. 

(b) Mistaken ideas on discipline. 

(c) Foundations of discipline. 

(d) Necessity for discipline. 

(e) The best methods of producing and maintaining discipline. 

(f) Duty of officers. 

(g) Conclusions. 

MEANING OF DISCIPLINE 

The idea expressed by the familiar word “ discipline’’ is one 
which is of an exceedingly complex nature and consequently very 
hard to define; in fact, if what may be called the leading features 
are dealt with, and reduced to an exact definition, there are so many 
side issues that a brief definition cannot fail to be more or less 
unsatisfactory. 

It may, I think, be defined as follows: 

“A constant condition of order in a military body maintained 
by the submission of the wills of many to the will of one, in the 
observance of established rules, and by acts indicating respect for 
constituted authority for the attainment of a common purpose.” 

The power which enables troops to keep the field and retain 


their cohesion is discipline. 





The Journal of Royal Artillery, March, 1918. 
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Like many other perfectly familiar ideas, it will be found that to 
different people the word conveys in many ways a different meaning, 
according to the natural bias of their minds; and further, that a very 
common error is often made, and the result of discipline is confounded 
in the mind, and too often in practice, with discipline itself; so that 
the effect is apt to be confused with the cause. However, in what- 
ever light the subject is viewed, there will be found to be one strong 
point of resemblance, and that is an idea of conformity to some ideal, 
expressed or understood. 


MISTAKEN IDEAS ON DISCIPLINE 


There can be no doubt that a strong prejudice exists in the lay 
mind against military discipline and it has been urged that discipline 
is maintained only through fear, and that it is incompatible with the 
self-respect of the free citizen. It is often not understood that 
discipline is a thing to be proud of; it raises a man above the level 
of those who have no discipline. 

We must therefore carefully distinguish between the rigid dis- 
cipline of Frederick the Great, and the sense of duty which to-day 
produces a self-respecting, self-reliant, and at the same time, entirely 
obedient soldier. Drill in the days of Frederick the Great was the 
end, and not as it is to-day, the means to discipline. 

“A rigid disciplinarian ” is a very familiar phrase, but too often 
it conveys a very misleading idea, the idea of one who rigidly enforces 
the penal code. This is without doubt a necessary part of what is 
wanted, but it is not all, and in the same way as drill, it is only a 
means, and not an end. The mental and physical aspects are apt to 
be confused, so that we must bear in mind the objective in view, and 
consider in a practical manner the existing means we have of 
promoting the desired end. 


FOUNDATION OF DISCIPLINE 


The foundations of discipline are: Obedience, Confidence, Loy- 
alty, Patriotism, Religion. 

Discipline involves implicit obedience to authority, but the ideal 
aimed at is not mechanical obedience to dictation. An intelligent 
appreciation of the circumstances must accompany the perfect sub- 
mission of the will. 

Personal example is all-important, and an officer must set an 
example to his men on all occasions, since the men instinctively 
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model themselves on him. It is absolutely impossible for an officer 
to expect obedience from his men when they see him lacking in that 
quality himself. It is also incumbent upon an officer to set such an 
example of neatness and punctuality as will enable him to demand 
such qualities from those under him. 

Failures in operation may usually be traced to lack of discipline. 
Failures are not due to fear, but to the fact that without the sus- 
taining power of discipline many valuable lives are sacrificed, and 
the effect of individual bravery is reduced Lack of discipline means 
general inefficiency, and lack of mutual confidence. When an officer 
cannot trust his subordinates, it means they have not been properly 
instructed and that the necessary mutual confidence is lacking. As 
the Duke of Wellington said: ‘What we want is the habit and spirit 
of soldiers—the habit of command on one side, and of obedience 
on the other; that is, mutual confidence between officers and men.” 

It must be quite clear that this mutual confidence does not arise 
because the officer in question is Captain A. or Lieutenant Z., but 
because he is an officer who has been placed in his position of 
responsibility by the Government of the Country, which acts for 
the people as a whole. 

As regards Loyalty, Patriotism, and Religion, we have but to 
look at the discipline of the Japanese Army, which is based on these 
factors, to be assured of their value as foundations to good discipline. 
The foundation of the old Turkish discipline was Religion. A glance 
at the history of any war will teach us the value of Loyalty and 
Patriotism, both of which have in their turn incited troops to great 
efforts. The Japanese discipline is not applicable to our English 
ideas, but at the same time the importance of their principles cannot 
be overestimated. The disregard of their faith on the part of the 
Turkish officers in the last Balkan war materially aided in bringing 


about their reverses. 


NECESSITY FOR DISCIPLINE 

From the outset of a soldier’s training, the vast importance of 
discipline must be dealt with and be kept before him throughout his 
service. If this is done, much will be achieved, and the benefits in 
time of stress will be fully reaped. It is in the battle against odds 
that this stress will be most keenly felt. In every command the men 
may be divided as follows: a small percentage of cowards; a certain 
number of rashly brave men; and the great majority, men of ordinary 
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courage. It is for these men who form the majority that there 
must be some common impulse, which will steady wavering physical 
courage, and lay stress on the moral fear of criticism. It is therefore 
clear that the courage of the average soldier in battle needs a 
stimulant. 

The only stimulant which experience has taught us to be of any 
avail in such circumstances is that which is produced by discipline. 
There is of course a time when even discipline fails, and the last 
resource is the personal influence of the commander. This influence 
is of immense value, but is given to few. It is not based on respect, 
but upon personal affection like that shown by Napoleon’s troops for 
their leader, and this personal affection was in itself sufficient to 
incite them to any effort. 

Discipline, which is essential in peace-time, is a vital necessity 
in war. War means usually but a small amount of actual fighting, 
and a vast amount of marching, digging, night work, exposure, &c., 
and trying periods of work without fighting. It is in such periods as 
these, especially in trench warfare, that it becomes very difficult to 
maintain discipline. Little result of hard work can be seen, and with 
the excitement of the battle absent, the preservation of discipline 
calls for constant attention, and it is under such conditions as these 
that the well-disciplined Army gains the full benefit of its well- 
ordered state. 

Discipline supplies the sustaining power, not as a result of 
reasoning, but because it is second nature. 

Sir Charles Napier said: “ No man but the commander can judge 
what is important and what is not. Soldiers must therefore obey in 
all things. They may, and do, laugh at foolish orders, but they 
nevertheless obey—not because they are blindly obedient, but 
because they know that to disobey is to break the backbone of 
their profession.” 

Discipline produced the capacity to obey orders that brought about 
the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

The following weaknesses due to lack of battle discipline are to 
be expected, and all forms of training must have in view their 
eradication : 

(1) Sudden disorganization, lack of cohesion and consequent 
panic. 

(2) Disinclination to close, and bring a trying situation to a 
successful conclusion. 
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(3) Weak fire discipline. 

It is only by looking for likely faults that we can hope to prepare 
ourselves, and by constant attention, reduce the chance of these 
weaknesses coming out to a minimum. 

The lack of discipline on both sides in the American Civil War 
of 1861-65 is undoubtedly the reason for the length of time the war 
lasted, and it was not until the North realized how much depended 
upon this all-important factor, that they were able to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion. 

Again, in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, and in the South 
African War of 1899-1902, the citizen armies in each case (for the 
French lost their regular army at Sedan after 6 weeks) had a certain 
measure of success, but in the end the disciplined army, still holding 
the field, compact and well-provided-for, came out victorious. 


PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE 


In view of all that history teaches us, and from the experience of 
those able to speak with authority on the subject, it must be allowed 
that discipline is a condition vital to any military force. How, then, 
is this discipline best produced and maintaned? 

Discipline does not come naturally to a man. If left to pick it 
up haphazard during his service, he never becomes truly disciplined. 
Men must be taught discipline just as much as they are taught to 
ride or shoot. 

The chief secret in producing initiative and discipline in a unit, lies 
in uniformly sound training throughout. When men are left to them- 
selves, they will act in the manner to which they have been accus- 
tomed in their training when under higher command. A uniform 
system of training, based on sound principles, is the best guarantee 
of this, and in this way, any subordinate, detached in circumstances 
when he will have to use his own judgment, can be depended upon 
by his chief. 

The object of every officer should therefore be to secure willing 
obedience. This is only possible when the officer has both the 
confidence and respect of his men. He should never try to screen 
crime; his object should be, to prevent it. Different individuals 
require different treatment, and it is only by studying his men that 
an officer can get the required result, and he can then have implicit 
confidence in their prompt and unhesitating obedience. Discipline 
means the effacement of the individual, and does more than break 
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the soldier to unhesitating obedience: it teaches him to die, for 
duty’s sake. 

The want of the habit of obedience, and the reluctance of the 
independent man to surrender his right of doing things in his own 
way, combine to produce a weakness, in the disciplinary sense, which 
is noticeable in all citizen armies, and this must be fought. 

Apart from the points already touched on, the following will 
assist in producing and maintaining a good standard of military 
discipline, if constant attention is paid to them: 

(1) The fostering and encouraging of esprit de-corps and 
professional pride. 

(2) Strict observance of compliments (e.g., saluting) and all 
ceremonial details (¢.g., steadiness, smartness, and silence on parade). 

(3) A thorough knowledge of the disciplinary regulations on 
the part of all officers. 

(4) The administration of discipline, t.e., giving of orders, 
awarding punishments, etc. 

(5) The personality of the officers, their tact, and the knowledge 
of their work. 

(6) Good routine organization, and training. 


DUTY OF OFFICERS 

Upon the officers devolves the duty of instilling the right sense of 
discipline and mutual confidence in their men. Officers must insist 
on the instantaneous obedience of an order; the passing over of any 
slovenliness in obeying an order is doing the soldier an injury. It 
is in every soldier’s interest to have instinctive, instantaneous obedi- 
ence ingrained into his being and it is the officer’s duty to see that 
this is done. Their personality, tact, knowledge of their work, and 
pride in their duties and regiment are the instruments which are 
in their hands to promote discipline. The safety or ruin of the 
nation may be said to lie in their power. 

It may seem that the responsibility of the officer is unduly harped 
upon, but if it is, it is because I am convinced that the question of 
discipline is practically in his hands, and capable of satisfactory 
solution, if faced in the proper spirit, and never lost sight of. 

The work that one officer alone can do in this direction is 
unbounded, and once achieved the results are everlasting. 

Good discipline in a unit may often be traced to the efforts of an 
officer who is long since dead, but the fruits of his labor remain. It 
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must not, however, be thought that the duty devolves upon any- 
one in particular in this directon, but upon every officer of His 
Majesty’s Army. 

With reference to this point, General Lee, the famous Virginian 
leader in the American Civil War, said: 

“Impress upon officers that discipline cannot be attained without 
constant watchfulness on their part. They must attend to the small- 
est particulars of detail. The men must be habituated to obey or 
they cannot be controlled in battle, and neglect of the least important 
order impairs the proper influence of the officer.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The attainment is a long and sometimes an uphill task. It can 


be obtained only by constant and unremitting effort on the part of all, 


officers and N.C.O.’s. It must be taught on every possible occasion, 
and never allowed to relax. The developments in modern warfare 
have made it more necessary than it ever was. Upon the officer lies 
the responsibility of producing, teaching and maintaining the essen- 
tial qualities which make for good discipline. In the interests of 
discipline, the entire system of training should have for its object, 
in addition to actual instruction, the establishment of an interest in, 
and liking for, his profession on the part of each soldier. In battle, 
discipline confers a steadfast courage, and is a guarantee of the 
essential attention to details. It also ensures the power of executing 
operations by the efficient cooperation of all ranks in their mutual 
confidence in each other. 

Experience has shown that true military discipline—that is to 
say, discipline which is equally maintained before, during, and after 
battle; discipline which is relaxed neither in victory nor in defeat 
can be secured only by the moral power of officers deriving their 
authority from good law wisely administered by means of a sound 
system of organization. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than quote the words of the 
Duke of Wellington, in a letter to the Conte de la Bisbal in 1813: 

“Unless we ourselves set an example of obeying strictly the orders 
of our superiors, we cannot expect that our inferiors will obey ours.” 









































GERMAN PRINCIPLES OF ELASTIC DEFENCE* 
TRANSLATION OF A CAPTURED GERMAN DOCUMENT 


1. Our methods of conducting an elastic defence, by distributing 
our forces in depth and fighting in a defensive zone organized in 
depth, are known both to the French and English. They have found 
no means of defeating it, and their great attacks, intended to break 
through, have failed in face of it. They now appear to attack with lim- 
ited objectives, and, by piecemeal battering, carried out, however, 
with a considerable expenditure of force, attempt to wear us down, 
to inflict losses on us, and gradually to press us back. We must, 
nevertheless, reckon with the possibility of their making a renewed 
attempt, at one or several points, to attain their final aim, namely, 
to break through on a large scale. 

Our system of defence will also be able to cope with these tactics 
most successfully, if, in accordance with the experiences gained on 
all the battlefields of the Western front, the divisions employ their 
three regiments in line, side by side, within the relatively narrow 
divisional sectors, and distribute them in considerable depth. In this 
case, the actual divisions in line will usually be able to repulse attacks 
with limited objectives by means of their own troops, without the 
assistance of elements of the counter-attack division. They must, 
at any rate, make an effort to do so. In any case, it will be very 
exceptional for the whole of the counter-attack division to be 
employed. 

Holding a divisional sector with two regiments in line and a 
counter-attack regiment in rear increases the difficulties of command 
in battle to a considerable extent, owing to the sectors held by the 
regiments in line being usually too broad and also on account of 
the fusion of units which quickly occurs during a hostile attack. 

2. With regard to artillery tactics, the engagement of the enemy's 
artillery with observed destructive fire remains as before the chief 
method of affording relief to our infantry, and thus, indirectly, of 
depriving the enemy’s infantry attack of its prospects of success. 
It thus forms the most effective support for the infantry, although 





* The Field Artillery Journal, April-June, 1918. 
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they do not, for the most part, fully appreciate its value, and 
counter-battery work must be continued up to the moment of the 
assault. In addition, the enemy’s infantry must be kept constantly 
under observation, in order that their preparations for the attack, 
and, in particular, the advance and assembly of the assaulting troops, 
may be detected in time. This is difficult, since only a relatively 
small number of troops are engaged in these limited attacks, but 
it cannot be dispensed with. It is essential for short, but heavy, 
bursts of annihilating fire to be opened immediately on all targets 
thus observed. This does not mean that bursts of fire should be 
opened on certain defined areas either according to some set scheme 
or in response to visual signals. On the contrary, such fire must 
be controlled both as regards time and space, in accordance with 
the observed movements of the enemy. For this it is necessary that 
there should be very intimate and rapid cooperation between all 
units engaged on observation (especially aeroplane and balloon 
observers) and the artillery, and also that artillery commanders 
should make very quick decisions. 

The more effective annihilating fire is, the more can barrage 
fire be dispensed with. In the case of the latter (in contrast to the 
procedure with annihilating fire), efforts must continually be made 
to ensure that fire is automatically opened in response to visual 
signals, that barrages are put down with as few gaps as possible, 
and that the barrage is kept as close to our front line as our artillery 
material will allow. An essential condition in this respect for all 
artillery units is the accurate determination of the position of the 
front line by every possible method ; this must be continually checked 
by mutual codperation between the two arms. 

3. The “forward zone” must not be considered merely as the 
foreground of a defensive system. It is an integral part of the 
defence and its front line must be held until orders to evacuate the 
whole zone are given by the Higher Command. This front line 
must be very clearly defined for the troops, particularly in view 
of the arrangements for barrage fire. 

4. It is urgently necessary that all command posts should be so 
chosen that observation from them is possible over their own battle 
area, or at least over a section of it. In the case of divisions, this 
principle is limited by the necessity of always maintaining communi- 
cations intact both with the Group and the neighboring divisions, 
etc., and of keeping the general system of communications working 
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as far as possible. In the case of command posts of lower forma- 
tions, this consideration must, however, give way to that of the 
possibility of actual observation of the progress of the fighting. 

5. The general distribution and grouping of the artillery of 
divisions in line, and the correct employment of such artillery, must 
be the subject of clear orders issued by Army and Group H. Q. 
Divisions must put these orders into force, and supplement them 
where necessary in accordance with the situation. Only thus is it 
possible to ensure that the whole fighting power of the artillery is 
employed to the fullest extent, in accordance with the requirements 
of the general situation, which can be fully appreciated only at 
Group or Army H. Q.; this applies, especially, to the concentration 
of the artillery against decisive points. 

6. High ground has not always the same importance in a battle 
on a large scale as is attached to it in quiet times. We have been 
unable to make up our minds to evacuate unfavorable positions on 
high ground; lest, we found suddenly that we could do without 
them. It was then clearly seen that, in the battle on a large scale, 
it was very difficult for the enemy’s attacking waves to descend 
to lower ground from the heights we had lost, and that this gave 
us far more favorable conditions for fighting than the positions on 
the heights could have done. Other favorable positions on high 
ground, such as the Chemin-des-Dames Ridge, acquired great im- 
portance, mainly, of course, because in this case it was possible at 
the right time to pass successfully from the defensive to the offensive. 

Essential considerations, when weighing the advantages of posi- 
tions on heights, are whether they have a certain depth and whether 
they are exposed to an enveloping or flanking movement. Narrow 
ridges draw fire and are difficult to hold, as they cannot be organ- 
ized in depth. ei 

It is a difficult task for the Higher Command to estimate cor- 
rectly the importance of high ground for the conduct of a battle 
on a large scale, and to make decisions in such cases unflinchingly, 
even during the actual progress of a battle. 


(Signed) LupDENDORFF. 














NOTES ON INFANTRY WORK ON WESTERN FRONT* 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


HESE lectures are primarily intended for officers and non- 
commissioned officers who have not yet served on the west- 
ern front and have been drawn up in order to give them 

some advice and help based on experience derived from some two 
and one-half years service with the infantry, both of the old and 
new armies. 

I propose to deal with the subject by imagining the case of an 
officer or non-commissioned officer who has received his initial train- 
ing at home and has not served overseas in France before, and who 
is then sent to join an infantry unit in a British division on the 
western front. 

We will suppose that the division in question is billeted in a rest 
area for a short time in order to rest, clean up, refit and train, etc., 
prior to being sent into the battle line again. 

These lectures will therefore embrace the following: Lecture 
No. 1 will deal with billets, training, etc.; No. 2 will deal with the 
movement of the division from the rest area to the forward area; 
No. 3 will deal with reliefs and taking over, routine in the front 
line, defense measures, raids and attacks, etc. In all three lectures 
| will endeavor to take the point of view of platoon and company 
commanders, with here and there some notes for officers command- 
ing battalions. 


I. BILLETS, TRAINING, ETC, 


Notes for a Platoon Commander 


The platoon is the bedrock of modern infantry fighting. On its 
fighting efficiency everything else depends. To obtain this the com- 
mander should devote the whole of his brains, energy and knowledge 
and even life itself. Therefore the first thing to see to is the war 
organization of your platoon as laid down in S. S. 143. Get to 
know every non-commissioned officer and man in it, not only his 





‘From The Infantry Journal, May, 1918. A series of three lectures by 
Lieut. Col. J. L. J. Clarke, C. M. G., East Yorkshire Regiment. 
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name, but all his peculiarities and characteristics. You will then 
know on whom to depend when in action, and vice versa. 

Your platoon will probably be billeted in a farm or one or more 
village houses, or possibly in hutments. Most village barns in France 
are now fitted up with bunks and a good-sized one will therefore 
generally accommodate a platoon. Make it your business to see that 
every man has a place to sleep in comfortably. 

If this is not so, report to your company commander and get 
through him the necessary materials, such as timber and wire net- 
ting for making more beds or bunks, or, failing this, get some straw 
(from the farmer or owner) on which the men can lie. 

Area commandants and town majors now have billet stores, 
etc., to provide for such needs. You will probably have men in your 
platoon that can knock up what is required; if not, your battalion 
pioneers can be called in to help. 

The next point to see to is your men’s food. Your company’s 
traveling kitchen (cooker) will probably be near at hand, either in 
a shed or under an archway, and here the company’s cooks will be 
installed. Sometimes a temporary field kitchen with oven will have 
been erected by previous units and would, of course, be utilized. 
Make a point of seeing that your platoon gets its proper share of 
the rations and of any extras obtained from the canteen which your 
company commander may have bought. Whenever you can, be 
present at the serving up of the men’s dinners and, if possible, ar- 
range for hot soup and tea, etc., in the evening. The more you look 
after your men’s comfort, the better they will serve you in the field. 

Find out about the water supply in the village, town or huts, and 
see that the orders as to “chlorinating ’’ before use, or any other re- 
strictions on the subject, are given carefully to your platoon. Have 
it a standing order in your platoon that all men invariably fill their 
water bottles before turning in at night; they will then be ready to 
turn out in an emergency and it will help to inculcate the practice 
of refilling water bottles at every opportunity. Check this yourself 
by personal inspection occasionally. 

Ablution arrangements are often a difficulty. If fixed benches 
and basins are not available (they generally are now) get your men 
to make improvised basins from old biscuit tins, ete. Hot baths 
have been organized in many villages and men in rest billets can usu- 
ally reckon on a hot bath once a week when at the same time they 
get clean underclothes. Going to the baths usually entails a march of 
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varying lengths, but is an absolutely necessary adjunct to fighting 
efficiency. Always go to the bath with your men unless required 
for some other duty. 

In the winter the heating and lighting of billets are important. 
For the former braziers are usually supplied out of billet stores and 
a limited amount of fuel, coal, coke and wood is issued. Candles will 
probably be the sole means of lighting, though oil lamps are some- 
times available. To avoid danger of fire, see that the men make 
candle lanterns from old tins, etc., and that no naked lights are per- 
mitted. Something in the way of drying arrangements is very neces- 
sary in the wet season; try and get an empty room or barn and tell 
off a couple of men to look after the braziers and fuel and turn it 
into a drying room. Remember, the soldier has only his greatcoat and 
a waterproof sheet to protect him from rain when out at training 
and he frequently gets very wet. 

Cleanliness of the billets or huts is most important. You should 
go round your billets invariably after the dinner and tea meals and 
see by personal inspection that all débris of food, empty tins, etc., 
has been removed. 

Each village usually has an incinerator and refuse dump. Semi- 
permanent latrines are usually existent now in most villages and, of 
course, are built in hutments. If these don’t exist, it is up to you 
as platoon commander to have latrines dug in a field near by, or in 
a back garden; a deep, narrow trench is best with a pole on trestles. 
Plenty of chloride of lime, creosote or other disinfectant is essential 
and can be obtained from the quartermaster. Tell off a sanitary 
man from your platoon and also arrange for old biscuit tins to be 
used as urine buckets and placed in the billets at night. 

See that all men know where to fall in, in case of emergency, 
also that they sleep with their arms and equipment handy so as to 
be able to turn out rapidly. Large nails knocked into the walls of 
the barns or into the woodwork of the bunks are useful for hang- 
ing equipment on. A billet sentry is essential at night to give alarm 
if necessary and to watch that no fire breaks out. During the day 
this sentry can be dispensed with, as it takes him away from train- 
ing. An orderly man per platoon can be left in billets to take charge 
of kits and blankets, etc., while the men are out on parade. 

Make sure that your platoon sergeant, section commander, and 
billet sentries know where your own billet is. It is a good plan to 
have small notice boards made and painted by the battalion pioneers, 
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with the regimental patch or badge in regimental or distinctive colors, 
one of these to be placed on the doorway of the platoon billet and the 
other one your own billet, as, for instance, “No. 15 Platoon, D Co., 
and O. C. 15 Platoon, D Co.” (N. B.—The number of the battalion 
and name of regiment is forbidden to be placed on notice boards. ) 

Care of clothing and equipment is very necessary. Mud is 
prevalent everywhere in France and Flanders even in billet areas. 
Get hold of, either from the Ordnance Department or by local pur- 
chase, some large, stiff brushes and make your men thoroughly 
brush their greatcoats, jackets, trousers and puttees when dry. 

Now we come to the refitting of your platoon, in everything that 
appertains to fighting efficiency. First of all as to reinforcements— 
see what you are short of and require in the way of personnel, 1.¢., 
noncommissioned officers, men and specialists in accordance with 
War Establishments and S. S. 143. You must know by heart ex- 
actly what you ought to have in your platoon. Don’t hesitate to in- 
form your company commander of what you require. Indent for 
all your requirements in the way of clothing, boots, etc., and such 
accessories as field glasses, whistles, wire cutters, compasses, Lewis 
gun drums, bomb waistcoats and buckets, periscopes, breech covers, 
cup attachments, etc., etc. If your platoon has just come out of the 
battle line you will probably find woeful deficiencies in these respects. 

A day will have been devoted to thorough inspections of every- 
thing in the platoon, so as to discover the deficiencies that are to be 
made good. 

Remember the time is very short and you will have to agitate 
hard to get even a small proportion of all that is required, but your 
company commander will look upon you with all the greater con- 
fidence the more persistent you are. 

Never lose opportunities of exercising command over your men: 
for instance, always march your platoon yourself to and from com- 
pany or other parades, rout marches, etc. Don’t let your platoon 
sergeant give words of command when you are present. If your 
company commander orders you to march your platoon away from 
a company parade with a view to dismissal, don’t fall out yourself 
and tell your platoon sergeant to march the men to billets and dis- 
miss, but go yourself and give the command. Let the men feel that 
you really are the commander of the platoon and their /eader in the 
field. 

Hold frequent inspections of your sections in both “ marching ” 
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and “fighting” order. This last will be laid down in Divisional 
Standing Orders and varies with circumstances and the time of 
the year. You never know when your platoon may be ordered to 
turn out for inspection by the officer commanding your battalion or 
brigade. 

We now come to the all-important question of the training of 
your platoon while in the rest area, and a very vital one it is too! 
Time is sure to be short, and the opportunities offered and the ground 
available may be strictly limited. Hence the allotment of time, 
ground and means available to the various forms of training require 
very careful consideration in the first instance by the “ General Staff 
of your Division” and then by brigade, battalion and company 
commanders until it reaches you! The method with which a train- 
ing program has been worked out has a marked influence on the 
results of training. You are not likely to have more than two or 
at the most three days in which you will have your platoon to your- 
self for training, of course under the supervision of your company 
commander. 

Now let us make a list of the various forms of training that 
must be carried out. They are: (a) Drill, (b) musketry, (c) physi- 
cal training, (d) bayonet fighting, (e) route marching, (f/f) digging 
and rapid consolidation, (g) rapid wiring, (i) bombing, (7) rifle 
bombing, (/) anti-gas drill, (k) tactical exercises (1.e., movements 
under fire in artillery formation, deployments for attack, construc- 
tion and defense of strong points, etc.). 

The above refers to the platoon as a whole and every man should 
be exercised and trained in all the foregoing as far as limitations 
of time and ground permit. Then there is in addition the training 
of your specialists, namely, bombers, rifle bombers, Lewis gunners, 
section commanders, scouts, snipers, observers, runners and 
stretcher-bearers. 

All this is fully dealt with in orders, so I will endeavor not to 
repeat what is already laid down there, but only to give you some 
hints that may be useful. I will take each heading separately. 

Drill is the foundation of discipline and all fighting efficiency. 
Never allow slackness at drill or handling of arms. It is a very 
good thing and inculcates smartness if, at the conclusion of a parade 
or on return from a route march or tactical exercise, you make your 
platoon march past you in column of sections, each section saluting 
you with “ Eyes Right” and you taking the salute. Do everything 
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you can to eradicate, when in the rest areas, the slack methods of 
marching, saluting, etc., that are bound to creep in when the division 
is in the trenches or battle area. You will always be able to get a 
field near your billet in which to drill, or, failing that, the village 
square or main street will do instead. In hutments, of course, there 
will be a parade ground. 

Musketry—All rest and training areas now have a certain num- 
ber of rifle ranges, usually in quarries or in the many deep valleys 
which exist in France. They are, of course, of an improvised na- 
ture, and longer ranges than from 300 to 400 yards cannot as a rule 
be obtained. The General Staff of the Division will have seen to 
the ranges being repaired and got ready during the first couple of 
days of the training period, after which they will be allotted to 
brigades, etc., and be available for use. Targets can generally be 
obtained from town majors’ billet stores. Every man in your platoon 
should be exercised on the ranges, even if only one day can be al- 
lotted to range practice. One practice in grouping and one in rapid 
fire should be carried out, but much other instruction can be done 
with dummy cartridges in rapid loading and rapid firing. Instruc- 
tion in care of arms and ammunition is very necessary and a very 
careful inspection of all rifles should be made before going to range 
practice. Exercises on the training ground in judging distance, 
recognition of targets and application of fire are also most valuable. 

Physical Training—Half an hour before breakfast daily should 
be devoted to this, winding up with a steady double round. The chief 
object is to get your men (and yourself) thoroughly fit physically 
for the work that is before them. 

Bayonet Fighting—A final assault course is nearly always avail- 
able either in a field near the billets or in a training ground. If you 
have a non-commissioned officer in your platoon who is a qualified 
physical and bayonet training instructor so much the better; if not, 
get your company commander to procure the loan of one if possible. 
You will find him invaluable. It is up to you, however, to do all in 
your power to impress on your men the immense importance of 
“close quarter”’ fighting and to inculcate the “ offensive spirit” 
and consequently the paramount necessity of every man being an 
expert with the bayonet. Get hold of some poles and improvise the 
“blob stick” and “ stick ring’ and encourage your men to practice 
with them in their billets when off parade and duty. 

Route Marching—An infantry soldier is useless unless he can 
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march. Marching in France and Flanders is very trying to the men. 
They have to carry heavy loads; the roads are nearly always heavy 
with mud or choked with dust; the main roads are, in long stretches, 
paved with rough cobble stones and these are very hard on the men’s 
feet. Then the roads are sometimes very narrow, frequently blocked 
with traffic of all kinds, and irritating halts and delays to the march- 
ing column are unavoidable. Hence it is vitally important to con- 
serve your men’s marching power in every way. See to the fitting 
and condition of your men’s boots and that they are in possession 
of decent socks; these latter should be soaped or greased. Insist on 
packs and equipment being taken off at the authorized regular ten- 
minute halts. Loads on pack animals should always be removed, too, 
at these halts. Combine route marching with tactical exercises on 
the training ground. Practice the men in taking cover from hostile 
aircraft and working on the whistle sounds—three blasts denoting 
hostile machines coming over when troops on the march on a road 
line the sides and remain motionless, without looking up. In the 
open men should be trained to scatter and then assemble again when 
the “all clear” signal is given, i.e., two blasts on the whistle. 

Digging and Rapid Consolidation—You may think it a waste of 
time to dig when in the rest area, considering how much digging has 
to be done in the battle line. In my opinion this is not so, how- 
ever, and the spade is nearly as important as the rifle, bayonet and 
bomb. Practice the drill for getting tools issued rapidly and with- 
out noise, also filing on tasks and getting to work at once without 
delay. This is especially important to be practiced in the darkness, 
as most of the digging in the battle area is done at night. It is a 
good thing to lay down and practice a normal system for rapid con- 
solidation. The outlines of such a system are: (a) the digging of a 
line of forward posts, usually for a section each; (b) the digging of 
a main line of assistance consisting, in the first instance, of a line 
of strong points, each to be held by a platoon and to be afterwards 
connected up into a continuous trench line. There are various forms 
of “trace’’ for these works, but one of the best is that which is 
known as the “ Z ” trace because of its adaptability to suit the ground 
and of its affording all-round defense. As a rule, forward posts 
would be on the forward slope of a ridge and the “ strong points ” 
on the reverse slope of it. 


Rapid Wiring.—This is a very useful exercise. As long as the 
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required material is available, namely, long and short iron screw pick- 
ets, coils of barbed wire, hedging gloves and wire cutters, and these 
can be bought up, a very efficient wire obstacle can be quickly erected, 
provided the troops have been trained in the drill of it. There are 
several different methods of making these obstacles, and your com- 
pany commander should obtain the help of the Field Company, R. 
E., affiliated to your battalion to provide an officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer to assist in teaching your men how to do it. This can 
and should be done on the training ground. 

Bombing and Rifle Bombing.—There is not much I can tell you 
under these heads. The training ground will probably be provided 
with some throwing pits for throwing live bombs and any men in 
your platoon who have not thrown bombs or fired rifle bombs in ac- 
tion should have some practice. If practice trenches are available, 
some exercises in trench clearing and mopping up can be carried out. 
Rifle bombing can also be practiced with “dub” bombs and live 
cartridges; this gives the men a certain amount of confidence and 
teaches them the correct positions of body and rifle for the various 
distances. 

Anti-gas Drill—Of course it is very necessary to thoroughly in- 
spect your men’s anti-gas appliances and see that all P. H. helmets 
and small box respirators are in good order. They may require re- 
dipping, which would be carried out under divisional and brigade 
arrangements. Remember to hold test parades frequently and with- 
out warning the men beforehand, and until you are satisfied that all 
can put on their masks in the prescribed time. 

Tactical Exercises—A good deal of interesting instruction can 
be done in this direction. Formations in all the various phases of 
the attack in open, semi-open and trench warfare can be practiced, 
also advanced, flank and rear guards and outposts. The work of in- 
fantry with contract aeroplanes and the lighting of flares, etc., should 
be explained to the men, and if this can actually be done on the 
training ground so much the better. Remember to always thoroughly 
explain to your platoon beforehand what you are going to practice 
them in and the reasons for particular formations, etc. They will 
then take much more interest in their work and not get bored with it. 

The training of specialists is somewhat of a difficulty in view of 
all you have got to do for the platoon as a whole. The best plan 
probably is for battalion classes to be formed under the battalion 
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specialist officers, which will relieve you of responsibility to a cer- 
tain extent, but you will have to undertake some of them your- 
self. You can teach your noncommissioned officers, scouts and ob- 
servers, map reading and message writing, plenty of practice in which 
is most important. It must be admitted that the writing of mes- 
sages in the field is by no means easy. Runners can also be practiced 
in taking and repeating verbal messages. 


Notes for Company Commanders 
Practically all the foregoing applies to company commanders in 
greater or less degree. Should you have to take over command of 
a company on arrival, one of the first things to see to is the reor- 
ganization of your company headquarters and its reinforcement in 
Lay down, if it has not already been done, what the com- 


personnel. 
In billets, of course, it will be 


pany headquarters is to consist of. 
at its maximum size as your company quartermaster sergeant joins 
you and is generally responsible to you for the billeting accommoda- 
tion of the company and for making out the requisitions on the quar- 
ter master for all the clothing, equipment, boots and fighting acces- 
sories you require, to make good the deficiencies incurred in the last 
period in the battle area. 

You must arrange for a company alarm post to which your pla- 
toons march on an alarm being given or for assembly for parade. 

Your company headquarters and your own billet should be 
clearly marked with notice boards. As company commander you are 
responsible for your company’s transport and pack animals. You 
will have one limber for your Lewis gun, one limber for reserve A. A., 
one traveling kitchen and two pack animals. These wagons and 
animals (except the cooker) will as a rule be parked in a field all 
together under the battalion transport officer, but it is up to you to 
keep a fatherly eye on your own, as well as on your own charger. 

The training program drawn up by your commanding officer will 
probably give you two or three days for company training, the gen- 
eral lines of which will be similar to that for a platoon, only on a 
larger scale and rather more advanced in scope. As you may have, 
in the field, to coOperate with machine guns and Stokes mortars, it is 
a good thing to get into touch with the brigade commander, machine- 
gun company, and officer commanding the brigade trench mortar 
battery and arrange with them for some training together. 
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Notes for Battalion Commanders 

As battalion commander there are many administrative matters 
for you to attend to immediately on arrival in billets, such as the 
establishment of the quartermaster stores under the quartermaster, 
and also under him the establishment and getting to work of the 
shoemaker’s shop, tailor’s shop and armorer’s shop. Your second in 
command should see to the starting of a canteen and, if possible, also 
a recreation room. The village schoolroom can often be acquired for 
this last during the evenings. Plenty of notice boards are required 
to mark all the above and, in addition, the battalion headquarters 
mess, the orderly room and the billets of the commanding officer, sec- 
ond in command and adjutant. You will find probably a mass of 
arrears of correspondence that has accumulated while the battalion 
has been in the fighting line and altogether there is a vast amount 
to do. 

The battalion transport requires a commanding officer's personal 
care and attention when in billets, as in the battle area he sees little 
or nothing of it and it must be remembered that the well-being and 
fighting efficiency of the whole battalion depend to a very large ex- 
tent on the state of its transport. A good battalion transport officer 
and sergeant are treasures indeed. 

During the first few days of the training period, which will prob- 
ably be devoted to platoon and company training, a battalion com- 
mander can, in addition of course to keeping an eye on what the 
companies and platoons are doing, see to the reorganization and re- 
fitting of his battalion headquarters and at the same time organize 
specialist training, such as classes for signallers and runners under 
the battalion signal officer, stretcher-bearers under the medical officer, 
bombers and rifle bombers under the battalion bombing officer, 
scouts, snipers, and observers under the battalion intelligence officer. 
Care is required in organizing these specialist classes to prevent 
overlapping with what is being done in companies. An initial confer- 
ence at battalion headquarters with company commanders and bat- 
talion specialist officers present should overcome this difficulty. 

I have so far not touched upon amusements for the troops when 
in billets, but the commanding officer should do all in his power to 
organize smoking concerts in the evenings and sports and competi- 
tions out of doors. Most divisions have Pierrot troupes, cinema en- 
tertainments and bands to amuse the troops and it is only then a 
question of whether they are accessible or not. 
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Il. THE MOVE FROM REST AREA TO FORWARD AREA 

We will now assume that the period of training in the rest area is 
now over and that your division receives orders to move thence to 
a forward area with a view to taking over a portion of the battle 
front. 

This move can be carried out in either of several ways, i.e., (a) 
the whole division by march route, (b) the whole division by rail, 
(c) dismounted personnel by rail and mounted personnel and trans- 
port by march route, (d) dismounted personnel by motor bus and 
mounted personnel and transport by march route. 

The choice as to which of the above methods is adopted is gov- 
erned by various factors such as the urgency of the situation at the 
front, the distance to be traversed, the amount of other traffic on the 
roads at the time, the facilities for entertainment in the rest area and 
detrainment in the forward area, etc. I propose to touch briefly on 
each of the above methods of carrying out the move. 


Notes for Platoon Commanders 

In every case before leaving your billets you will have to con- 
sider and take action on the following: (a) packing of kits, (b) 
handing in of billet stores, (c) disposal of surplus impedimenta, 
(d) disposal of blankets. 

As regards (a) there is not much trouble with the men; it is only 
a question of the packing of their valises properly so that they leave 
billets with the correct amount of clothing and that it is in good order. 

Remember that iron rations and field dressings must be complete 
and should have been made up during the rest period. Officers’ kits 
have to be cut down to the minimum. If your battalion baggage 
wagons are available for the move (and it is not often that they are 
not), officers’ valises can be taken, but these must be reduced in bulk 
and weight as much as possible. 

Billet stores that have been drawn from the town major must be 
returned to him and a receipt obtained ; you will probably be charged 
with deficiencies other than those caused by fair wear and tear, so it 
is up to you to keep a watchful eye during the training period. 

Surplus baggage such as heavy quartermaster stores, officers’ 
mess boxes, canteen property, officers’ extra kits, etc., are generally 
dumped under divisional and brigade arrangements in a house, barn 
or shed in the village with a guard of one or two men per battalion 
(selected from the older or more battleworn men in need of a rest) ; 
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usually the whole surplus baggage of the division is collected in one 
place and placed in charge of this guard with an officer left behind 
"in command, with say seven days’ rations for himself and party. 
When these run out he applies to the town major. 

If blankets are ordered to be taken to the forward area, special 
arrangements have to be made to send them—with the troops if they 
go by rail, and separately by motor lorry if the troops march or 
“embus.” It is not a bad tip to provide yourself with a supply of 
strong “ tie-on ” labels from home; they are very useful for marking 
bundles of blankets or anything else for your platoon that goes sep- 
arately from the men. 

It is your job and responsibility to see that your billets are thor- 
oughly cleaned up before leaving, all refuse and rubbish removed to 
the incinerator or refuse dump, latrines filled up, etc. There is noth- 
ing more irritating or likely to cause trouble to all parties than for 
an incoming unit to find the billets left dirty and untidy. This is, I 
regret to say, a frequent cause of complaint and leads to much 
“ strafing’ and unpleasantness. 

Move by March Route.—Points you should remember are: The 
filling of water bottles overnight prior to the march. You should 
inspect these yourself and warn the men to use water bottles spar- 
ingly on the next day’s and succeeding marches. In no case should 
it be necessary to use them until half the next day’s march is 





completed. 

Strict discipline is necessary to preserve sanitation on the march. 
Men should be warned to foster the habit of relieving nature in the 
morning before leaving billets and camps. Rear parties of pioneers 
or sanitary men should be left behind to clean up finally and fill in 
latrines, etc. Hours of breakfast and parade should be arranged 
accordingly to admit of this. 

At the hourly 10-minute halts a site for a latrine for the whole 
battalion or independent marching unit should be selected and 
marked by yellow flags (which are carried by sanitary men). When 
moving off again the sanitary men stay behind to cover up all excreta, 
etc. If preserved meat and other tins are opened at a halt, they 
should be collected and heaped up at the spot where the latrine 
has been. 

See that the standing orders relative to the taking off of equip- 
ment at the regular halts are obeyed. Remember the orders as to con- 
cealment from observation by hostile aircraft. 
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You are responsible for the march discipline of your platoon; 
don’t allow straggling, maintain a regular pace as far as circum- 
stances allow, keep the men well closed up and see that there are 
never more than four men abreast in the marching columns. 

As a rule the transport column in a march of this sort will use the 
same route as the troops and march fairly close behind them under 
the orders of the officer commanding divisional train. This con- 
siderably simplifies staff arrangements and adds to the comfort of 
the troops, in that the baggage wagons arrive at the halting place 
for the night not long after the troops. 

Move by Rail—If your division is being moved from the rest 
area in One army command with a view to operations in another 
army, it is probable that the entire move would be done by rail. In 
this case your battalion would probably take up two trains, one for 
the troops and another for the transport. 

Entraining in France varies somewhat from that at home. To 
begin with, the trains are much longer, consisting of at least fifty 
trucks or coaches, and the rate of traveling is much slower. High 
platforms are scarce and, when available, are seldom long enough 
to hold more than a small proportion of the train. Consequently 
the troops have to entrain from either low platforms or the ground 
level. Horses and mules nearly always have to be trucked from 
the ground level by means of loading ramps. Any high platforms 
that there are would be used exclusively for loading guns and 
vehicles. 

Your duty as a platoon commander is to see to the entrain- 
ing and detraining of your men and that it is done as expeditiously 
as possible and with due regard to discipline. If there is an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the nature of the rolling stock of which your 
troop train is composed, 1.e., whether passenger coaches or cov- 
ered trucks, you should then tell off your men accordingly for pas- 
senger coaches into squads of ten. French covered trucks are 
designed to carry 40 soldiers, so one would take the whole of your 
platoon and some men of another as well. If blankets are ordered 
to be taken, these may be either loaded in bundles in the guard’s van 
or carried by the men themselves; the former method of course 
involves transport for them from billets to the station and vice 
versa at the detraining station, while the latter method can only be 
used if the distance to be marched to and from the stations is not 
too great. 
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If the rail journey is such as to require issue of meals to the 
troops prior to arrival at detraining stations, staff arrangements will 
have to be made for the trains to stop at certain stations long enough 
for the purpose. Preserved meat, biscuits and groceries will most 
probably be taken in the train with a proportion of camp kettles 
and some fuel from off the cookers; the men can then be given tea, 
etc., at the stopping places. 

It is rather a good tip to make a note of the number of the 
coaches or trucks in which your men are traveling, also the number 
of the van or truck in which your blankets or rations are loaded 
and where the officers’ kits are. This will help you to find them 
quickly, especially at night, when the train stops for meals, or on 
arrival at destination. 

Move by Rail and March.—In this method of moving the divi- 
sion, which would usually be employed in the case of a move from 
a rest area to a forward area in the same army command, the previ- 
ous remarks I have made apply, but some variations in the staff 
arrangements would be necessitated. For instance, the supply of 
rations would be different, as the troops would be cut off from their 
transport and supply columns for probably one day, if not more, for 
they would reach their destination in one day, while the transport 
going by road would take two or possibly three days to reach the 
same place. Likewise officers would be separated from their kits 
and mess stores pending the arrival of the transport. 

The French Railway Administration for short rail moves of this 
sort employ what is called a “ train combattant,” which consists of 
fifty railway vehicles (coaches or covered trucks), each designed 
to convey 40 men or a total of about 2000 troops. Nothing will in- 
duce them to break up these trains on any account, consequently 
the whole of the infantry and dismounted personnel of the division 
has to be entrained into such trains irrespective of the strength or 
organization of units, so that of necessity units must be broken up 
and one “ train combattant ” will have to convey one battalion and 
two or three companies of another. 

Move by Motor Bus and March.—This method is generally em- 
ployed when the move is an urgent one and it is desired to get the 
division from the rest area to be the forward area (assuming these 
are in the same army command), as rapidly as possible, because 
it is the quickest method; that is, provided the transport column 
can reach the destination in two marches. The same remark ap- 


, 
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plies to this method as to that by rail and march, in that a motor bus 
convoy can convey only personnel and no impedimenta. 

‘“ Embussing ” and “ debussing,” which are now recognized offi- 
cial terms, present no peculiar difficulties from the point of view of 
the passengers. Men are told off into parties of 25, which is the 
load for one motor bus, and they must be directed to “ embus” in 
a quiet and orderly manner and to observe strict discipline on the 
journey. This is more especially necessary as probably you will 
not be with your men—the officers of a battalion as a rule travel 
together in the leading motor bus of the convoy. 


Notes for the Company Commanders 


The foregoing notes for platoon commanders apply equally of 
course to company commanders, while the following additional 
points should be noted. 

On the march you are mounted and can therefore exercise su- 
pervision over the march discipline of your company without un- 
due fatigue. 

Pay particular attention to the welfare of your pack animals and 
fighting limbers (i.¢., your first line transport). 

Get your men into the way of clearing the road at once on the 
halt signal being given, also to take off their equipment at once, so 
as to gain the utmost rest from a ten-minute halt. 

When nearing the forward area, which is probably also a 
“shelled” area, you will very likely be marching with large inter- 
vals between companies. In this case you will practically become 
an independent commander and may have to act without reference 
to your commanding officer. It is not a bad plan to have a system 
of ‘‘ whistle blasts” for halts. For instance, one warning blast on 
the whistle from you might signify to all your marching column that 
a halt is imminent—then a few minutes later another single blast 
would be the actual signal to halt. Similarly, when the time for the 
halt is nearly up, one blast would signify “ get ready and fall in” 
followed by another one signifying “ advance.” 

Action to avoid observation by hostile aircraft is very neces- 
sary, and judicious steps on your part may be the means of saving 
many casualties. 

In moves by rail or motor bus convoy the efficiency or other- 
wise of your platoon commanders and noncommissioned officers will 
be demonstrated by the manner and speed in which the troops are 
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entrained or embussed ; therefore it is up to you to see that they are 
efficient in these respects. 

The comfort of your company (and therefore also their fight- 
ing efficiency) will greatly depend on your arrangements for their 
food and water when on the march or in the train or motor bus. On 
the march it is a good plan for your company cooker to march with 
your first line transport, provided your commanding officer permits 
and there are no objections from the staff. Your men can then 
get a meal quickly either en route or on arrival at destination. 


Notes for Battalion Commanders 


For marches draw up a “normal order of march” for your 
battalion headqvarters, i.e., observers, signallers, pioneers, guard, 
etc., laying down which should march with you at the head of the 
battalion, which should be distributed along the column and which 
should march in the rear of the battalion with your second in 
command. 

Be careful about the movement of your battalion to the starting 
point as notified in Brigade Orders. It is just as bad and annoying 
to the staff for a unit to be too soon as late, and it worries the men 
to be kept waiting on parade before moving off. When several 
units are billeted in a village it is as well to see the other officers 
commanding after receipt of the march orders and agree as to the 
manner in which the various units are to get out of the village and 
on to the starting point. 

Insist on the strictest march discipline, the clearing of roads by 
troops and vehicles at halts, the maintenance of a steady pace, the 
closing up of intervals when opportunity offers, the taking off of 
equipment by men and the loads off pack animals at halts, the 
prohibition of men riding on limbers and wagons. 

The inclination to overload transport wagons must be sternly 
repressed. 

In moves by train and motor bus when you are separated from 
your transport there are certain difficulties which have to be ar- 
ranged for and overcome; for instance, your signallers and order- 
lies—a proportion of their bicycles must go with the dismounted 
part of the battalion, otherwise you are severely handicapped when 
you arrive at your destination. This can be got over by putting 
some of the bicycles in the guard’s van of the train or in one of the 
trucks for men. In a motor bus convoy some of the vehicles are 
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generally lorries instead of busses, and in one of the former it is 
easy to store away some bicycles. Similarly with regard to officers’ 
horses—it will generally be necessary to send the grooms and 
horses on ahead by road provided with rations and a map and to 
trust to their intelligence and wits to get them to the destination. 

Company quartermaster sergeants should be allotted bicycles, 
though the battalion establishment of machines is admittedly much 
too small; billeting parties must of necessity go ahead. There are 
various expedients, such as getting them on trains ahead of the 
troops, or on motor lorries, or in ambulance motor cars lent by 
commanding officers of field ambulances. 


IITft. FROM FORWARD AREA TO BATTLE FRONT 


The phase I propose to deal with in this lecture commences 
from the time that the division has arrived at and is concentrated 
in the forward area up to and including its establishment in the 
front line, with some remarks on its work during the period it is 
holding a sector of the front. 


Notes for Platoon Commanders 


Method of Relief and Taking over Line -—We will assume that, 
out of the infantry of the division, your brigade, battalion, company 
and platoon are each and all detailed for work in the actual front 
line. That is to say, your brigade takes over probably half the 
divisional front, your battalion either half or one-third of the bri- 
gade front, your company either one-half or one-third of the bat- 
talion front, and your platoon similarly and most likely one-third 
of the company front. 

Formations that are detailed to take over the front line must send 
representatives to the line before the relief actually takes place. 
Depending on the time available, your visit as platoon commander 
may take place either on a day before relief or on the actual day. 
In this latter case, you will probably not return to where your bat- 
talion is concentrated, but remain in the line to await the arrival 
of your platoon, which would then be marched up under a non- 
commissioned officer. 

The system of relief is that every formation of the incoming 
unit sends representatives to its “opposite number” to visit the 
trenches or posts, study the features of the ground in the vicinity, 
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the general outlines of the enemy’s defense system and prominent 
objects that can be seen behind his lines. 

The camp or bivouac of your battalion in the forward area is 
sure to be some considerable distance away from the battle line-— 
how much, of course, depends on circumstances—but, in any case, 
this preliminary visit is absolutely essential, and the more informa- 
tion you can assimilate from your “ opposite number” the better. 
As a general rule it is customary and advisable to take over the dis- 
positions of the “outgoing” unit exactly as they stand, otherwise 
confusion may ensue in taking over in the dark and the reliefs be un- 
duly delayed in consequence. Of course, changes in the dispositions 
in and adjustments of the line can be made afterwards, when your 
brigade, battalion and company commanders have become familiar 
with the topography and general tactical situation. 

I think it is as well to give you a list of points on which you 
should seek information from your “ opposite number,” but it must 
not by any means be taken to be exhaustive: General system of de- 
fense; frontage for which platoon is responsible; state of barbed 
wire; number of sentries and posts; work of patrols; attitude of 
enemy and habits; nature of No Man’s Land on your front and 
flanks; location of enemy machine-gun and trench mortar emplace- 
ments; work in progress and proposed in your own line; existence 
and condition of communication trenches ; work of R. E. and pioneer 
battalion in your vicinity; amount of dugout accommodation; fa- 
cilities for cooking, how water is supplied; manner of getting up 
rations, small arms ammunition and bombs; position of company 
headquarters and company dumps; what troops on your flanks ; 
what machine-gun and trench mortar emplacements are in your 
line; listening posts, trench maps; method of communication with 
officer commanding company; any observation posts—artillery and 
infantry ; amount of digging tools available; amount of small arms 
ammunition, bombs, and trench stores; location of aid posts and 
dressing station; arrangements for relief and their rendezvous, 
etc., ete. 

Assuming that your visit to the line has been accomplished and 
that you have obtained as much of the above information as possible, 
on return to your camp you should assemble your section comman- 
ders and non-commissioned officers and go through all the points 
with them. Your company commander, similarly on his return from 
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his visit to his future company headquarters in the line, will no doubt 
have much to tell you and orders and instructions to impart. 

Next come the preparations for the march up into the line; these 
include the handing in of packs, the drawing of bombs, flares, very 
light cartridges, etc. Hour of parades will depend on time of year, 
distance to be traversed and the hour fixed for your guides to be 
at the rendezvous. The company will probably march up as a whole 
with intervals between platoons. The usual arrangement for guides 
is for company guides from the outgoing unit (one per company) 
to meet the companies of your battalion at a previously fixed rendez- 
vous and conduct them nearer the front, probably to company head- 
quarters in the line, where platoon guides would meet you and take 
your platoon to its position. The system of guides and reliefs re- 
quires most careful arrangement beforehand, as otherwise in the 
dark things are bound to go wrong and men, or perhaps the whole 
platoon, lose their way. When communication trenches are used 
for the last part of your journey up, it is usual for some to be al- 
lotted to “incoming” units, while others are assigned to the “ out- 
going’’ units after relief has taken place. This should always be 
done if sufficient communication trenches exist, otherwise there is 
always liability to jambs and delay occurring in narrow trenches. It 
is also very necessary when marching your platoon up to the front 
line in the dark to have a thoroughly trustworthy non-commissioned 
officer marching at the tail of the platoon, otherwise you may find 
your numbers on arrival may be less than what you started with. 

Routine in the Line —I will draw your attention to the following 
points on which special stress should be paid. Be very strict about 
the “ Stand to” parades in the morning and evening. The hours 
will be fixed by your battalion or company commander. Turn out 
yourself in good time and don’t allow any slackness by non-com- 
missioned officers or men in this respect. Men asleep or late in 
turning out should be very severely punished. Punishment in the 
field is often difficult to administer, but the loss of his turn for leave 
home for an offender has a very salutary effect. 

If there is a “ rum issue ” it is a good plan to issue it at “ Stand 
down’”’ in the morning, if all is reported clear by patrols and sentries. 
Keep some extra for men who have done good work on patrol, etc. ; 
they may return rather exhausted and an extra tot to those deserv- 
ing of it is much appreciated. See to the issue of the rum ration 
yourself and be present when it is dished out, otherwise there is sure 
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to be trouble through some section commander or non-commis- 
sioned officer not playing the game over it. 

Arrange your non-commissioned officers’ duties so that there is 
always one non-commissioned officer on duty in the platoon, night 
and day. His business is to be constantly patrolling from flank to 
flank of your line, keeping touch with the troops on your flanks and 
seeing to the alertness of your sentries and that their relief every 
hour or two hours (as the case may be) is properly carried out. 

Be very particular about the care of arms and ammunition in 
your platoon. Have rifle and bayonet inspections at least twice a 
day, once in the morning after breakfast and again in the afternoon 
before dusk and evening “ Stand to.’’ Don’t allow the men to use 
their bayonets as toasting forks. It is astonishing how the mud in 
the trenches or shell holes gets on to the rifles, and if your rifles 
and bayonets and ammunition are not clean and in working order 
disaster may be the result. 

Care of feet in wet trenches and shell holes is most important. 
Whale oil or anti-frostbite grease is provided; see that you get it 
and that the men use it. An undue amount of cases of “trench 
feet” reflects badly on the discipline of your platoon and will get 
your battalion a bad name. 

Sanitation in the line is also vital to the fighting efficiency and 
well-being of your men. Punish men who don’t obey the orders on 
the subject. Have as good a latrine dug as is possible under the con- 
ditions. If these do not exist already, obtain a good supply of chloride 
of lime or creosote from company headquarters and ask your com- 
pany commander to make the company quartermaster sergeant bring 
up some from the quartermaster stores if the supply in the line is 
insufficient. 

As far as possible organize the work to be done in your trenches 
or posts on a definite system. Arrange fixed hours and reliefs for 
work, sleep and meals. There is always a great deal more to be 
done than can be possibly got through by the men holding the line, 
so it is all the more incumbent upon you to be energetic and re- 
sourceful, to set a good example in these respects and to get as much 
work as possible out of your subordinates. We have much to 
learn from the Germans in this respect, but they get the work done 
by harshness and cruelty, while we trust to the seldom failing devo- 
tion to duty and esprit de corps, which characterize the British 
soldier. 
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See that there is a sufficient supply of bombs in your line. Re- 
serve of bombs should be kept in small weather-proof recesses, the 
location of which should be known to all the platoon, 

Never allow any “undercutting” of the sides of the trenches 
if you can help it. Troops will do this, unless stopped, when there 
are insufficient dugouts. It should be explained that the result may 
be the falling in of parapets and parados and much additional work 
thrown on the men in consequence. 

Salvage—Ilf your line hag been the scene of recent fighting 
there is sure to be a lot of salvage to be collected. Get your non- 
commissioned officer to see to the collection of valuable articles such 
as discarded rifles, bayonets, Lewis gun drums, etc., and take them 
to company headquarters, or, if that involves too much exposure, 
make a salvage dump near your platoon headquarters. Carrying 
parties bringing up rations must be ordered to carry salvage back. 

When in the front line never allow men to filter away on pre- 
texts such as fetching water, rations, etc. These must be brought 
up to you by carrying parties from supporting platoons or companies, 
otherwise you may find your line dangerously depleted at possibly 
a critical moment. 

Remember that any scrap of intelligence, no matter how trivial 
it appears to you, may be of importance to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, so never omit to report and include it in your duty intelligence 
report to your company commander. Reports rendered by your 
patrols should be sent back at once, as soon as you have read and 
initialed them, to your company headquarters. 

Defense Measures-——These, as far as you are concerned, con- 
sist of having an adequate barbed-wire obstacle in front of your line; 
obtaining splinter-proof and bullet-proof cover for your posts and 
trenches; if your line is not continuous, the flank of each post or 
strong point should be carefully guarded and blocked with sandbags 
and barbed-wire obstacles; breaches made in your defenses by 
enemy’s artillery must be repaired as soon as opportunity affords. 
Most defense measures resolve themselves into “ digging.” 

Raids——You may at any time be called upon to carry out a 
small raid; this may be anything from a single patrol enterprise to a 
raid by the whole of your platoon. Such might be undertaken for 
the purpose of securing identifications, capturing a machine gun or 
“ Minenwerfer” or of ascertaining whether the enemy’s line is 
strongly held or not. A minor operation of this sort to be suc- 
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cessful, whether supported by artillery or not, depends almost en- 
tirely on the adequacy of the preparations made beforehand. This 
you can at least see to, though other factors such as the weather, 
the action of the enemy, etc., may render the most careful ar- 
rangements abortive. 

If it is a night raid, the principal thing is for the raiding party 
not to lose its way across No Man’s Land. To insure this, as many 
men as possible of the party, and invariably the non-commissioned 
officers, should have been out over the ground at night several times 
before the night selected for the raid and therefore be fairly familiar 
with it. Then some kind of guiding track or tape should be impro- 
vised, viz., either a series of pickets painted white on the inside and 
mudded over on the outside, or a wire or tape laid along the ground. 
These, of course, must be put out after dark prior to the raid, so 
as not to be spotted by the enemy. 

The ground should be thoroughly studied also by daylight by 
all the non-commissioned officers and leaders of bombing parties, 
etc., from observation posts in your line, and aeroplane photographs 
of the German trenches also carefully scrutinized and explained 
to them. 

Every man must know what his role is—what he is to do exactly 
on getting into the German trench or post, how to get back to our 
line, what to do with prisoners, etc. Certain special accessories are 
generally required such as electric torches for searching dugouts, 
empty sandbags for collecting articles for identification purposes, 
make-up paint for darkening faces and hands. If snow is on the 
ground, white overalls are sometimes used by patrrols and raiding 
parties. 

Any raid of a larger scope than above would probably be or- 
ganized under battalion arrangements, and the officers and men se- 
lected to carry it out would very likely be withdrawn from the line 
to practice and rehearse for a few days in a back area. 

The Attack.—On this subject there is much laid down for you in 
orders regarding the work of a platoon in the attack, both in open 
and trench warfare. The following hints, however, may be useful: 

All arrangements for the offensive in present warfare are 
worked out to a time table, therefore the possession of watches (and 
reliable ones at that) by officers and by as many other ranks as 
possible is essential. You should always have two watches, as they 
are very liable to go wrong with the rough usage they are bound 
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to receive in the trenches and are apt also to be affected by the con- 
cussions of shell fire. Hence not only the possession but the syn- 
chronization of watches is a vital factor. For an offensive a zero 
hour is selected by the higher command and from that datum 
everything else is timed. 

Practically all infantry advances and assaults are now made 
under cover of artillery fire. Preliminary bombardments may be 
arranged of varying duration and intensity prior to the zero hour, 
according to the magnitude or otherwise of the intended opera- 
tions. Zero hour is the moment when the first infantry wave leaves 
its front-line trench or assembly position. So many minutes after 
zero, designated as z—3, or z—5, for example, may mean the 
dropping of our artillery barrage on or in front of the first ob- 
jective. So you see how everything depends on accurate timing, 
otherwise disastrous results may ensue. 

The infantry advance under cover of what is called the “ creep- 
ing barrage,” keeping as close to it as possible; it is therefore up to 
you to be absolutely ready to “ go over the top”’ precisely at the 
appointed hour and minute. . 

If the advance is to take place in the dark and not from a 
definite and continuous trench line, it is essential to have a taped 
line on which the first wave line up just prior to zero hour. 

Study your regulations very carefully and make notes about all 
that most concerns you as a platoon commander. 


Notes for Company Commanders 

Everything that I have mentioned as notes for platoon com- 
manders applies also to company commanders, only with greater 
emphasis. 

As a company commander you will and must have a reserve 
under your own hand to meet emergencies. This may be one or 
two platoons, according to circumstances. These will be in some 
sort of ‘Close support” line or position and should be near your 
company headquarters. If you have two platoons in support, one 
will be affiliated to each front-line platoon and will furnish carry- 
ing parties for it. If there is only one platoon in reserve it will 
have to carry for all three front-line platoons. 

You will most probably have two or possibly four or more 
Vickers machine guns in your sector. Cooperate with the officer 
of the machine-gun corps in charge of them and work together; 
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the same thing applies to any Stokes guns or medium trench mor- 
tars there may be. You, as senior officer, will be responsible for 
their tactical employment in action in conjunction with your own 
infantry, unless they have been specifically removed from your con- 
trol for special purposes, such as barrage fire or anti-aircraft work. 
Even then it is necessary to take an intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in their tasks. 

Be particularly careful as to your arrangements for dealing with 
casualties. You are responsible for the collection of identity discs, 
pay books and effects of men killed and for their proper burial. 
Your stretcher-bearers are responsible for administering first aid 
and taking wounded men to the battalion aid post or dressing 
station. 

It is you that are mainly responsible for the supply of food, 
water, small arms ammunition, bombs, etc., to your platoon. Your 
company sergeant major looks after your company dump, trench 
stores, etc. Your company quartermaster sergeant should come up 
to company headquarters every night with the ration convoy and 
take back with him your instructions and indents for what you 
require to be brought up next night. 

The supply and use of Very pistols and illuminated cartridges 
are important matters and require your supervision and strict and 
clear orders for those to whom you entrust them. 

Your signal communications to battalion headquarters are most 
important. You will, of course, be connected by telephone, and if 
a “ Fullerphone” is installed so much the better, otherwise the use 
of the telephone must be restricted to purely routine matters be- 
cause the German listening apparatus is now so perfected that con- 
versation and Morse Code messages can be overheard, up to some 
two miles from the front line. Very strict orders are necessary 
as to this, otherwise some fool of a young officer or, more likely 
still, a telephone operator or signaller, may give away not only you 
but the safety of your sector or a projected operation. 

See that your patrols are properly organized and really do their 
job, also that their reports are rendered in writing as soon as pos- 
sible after they come in. If really important information is ob- 
tained by any patrol, the gist of it should be wired at once to bat- 
talion headquarters and you will have to exercise your judgment 
as to whether to send it over the wire in clear (when there is no 
Fullerphone), so as to save time or to put into the code in use or 
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send it by runner. If you do the former, the actual patrol report 
should be sent on to battalion headquarters by you after perusal and 
with a covering report if required. 


Notes for Battalion Commanders 


In addition to all foregoing points for the general control and 
supervision over which a battalion commander is responsible, I 
append the following few extra remarks for his (or your) benefit. 

A battalion sector of the front is, as you will have gathered, a 
pretty big concern and therefore impossible for one man to ade- 
quately control. A commanding officer is therefore largely de- 
pendent on the ability, capacity and energy of his subordinates. 
What he can effectively attend to are: the proper organization of 
his battalion headquarters personnel, their location and accommo- 
dation, and also that of his reserve company; his communication 
with brigade headquarters and companies; medical arrangements 
and evacuation of sick and wounded; the battalion dump of trench 
stores, tools, small arms ammunition, bombs, etc.; collation of all 
intelligence received and reports from patrols, snipers and ob- 
servers ; close liaison with the field artillery covering his front and 
with the battalion commanders on his flanks, etc. 

The work on the battle front is so arduous that, in my opinion, 
a company officer should always have his second in command or 
another senior officer with him at his headquarters, in addition to his 
adjutant and signal officer. The duties of inspection, going round 
the line, etc., can then be divided, and one officer can and must always 
be left at battalion headquarters close to the signal office to receive 
and send messages. 

Should your battalion be selected to undertake a raid of any 
importance or magnitude, it is generally advisable to get sanction 
for the raiding party to be withdrawn from the line and allowed 
several days or a week to rest, prepare and rehearse for it. Asa 
rule it is better for all this to be done while the battalion is not 
holding the front line but in brigade or divisional reserve, the only 
essential being that the raiding party should have done at least one 
tour in the sector from which the raid is to take place. 

In an attack your primary duty is to see to all preliminary ar- 
rangements and the issue of clear operation orders based on those 
received from brigade headquarters. Previous reconnaissance is, 
as formerly, just as important as ever and should, whenever time 
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permits, be carried out. If possible, hold a conference of com- of 
pany commanders both before and after the issue of your orders, 
so that any points not clear may be fixed up. Bt 

Digging of assembly trenches will probably have been required Bi 
and completed, though they will most likely have been done by ‘3 
troops other than your own battalion. 

You or your second in command should go round the trenches 
or assembly places of the companies detailed for the assault some 
time before zero hour and see that all is ready and give the officers i 
and men some kindly words of encouragement. The move of your ki 
battalion headquarters forward after a successful assault is a y 
question requiring careful consideration and depends on various e 
circumstances. 

In conclusion, I would again impress on all who read or listen 
to these lectures that they must be considered only as a base outline 
of a very big subject and by no means exhaustive. There are 
doubtless many omissions, more especially in respect to develop- 
ments that have occurred as the result of quite recent fighting, with 
which the writer is not familiar and for which he must therefore 
crave indulgence. 




















NEW RECORDS FOR MUSTER AND PAY* 


HE Adjutant General’s Office has prepared a modern method 
of reporting and recording duties and status of officers and 
enlisted men. The muster roll is to be abolished, but the new 

daily reports, which replace the roll, will contain all the information 

heretofore borne thereon. The change has been approved by the 

Secretary of War. 

The necessity for a change has been long felt, and for some 
months the Adjutant General’s Office has been at work on the plan 
that has just been approved. A study was made of the methods 
employed by the British and French armies and, while the one adopted 
by us resembles in detail neither the British nor French method, 
the basic principles of the three are identical. Reports of changes 
in status and duties are made daily upon the occurrence of the 
change to the central record office, where the information is tran- 
scribed upon individual records of officers and enlisted men. 

The army muster roll was prepared bi-monthly and, except in 
cases of death, desertion and casualties in action, the War Depart- 
ment was without information as to changes in duties and status 
of soldiers for periods varying from a few days to two months, 
in addition to the time required for mail to reach Washington from 
the station of the troops. In order to obtain a complete record of 
the soldier it has been necessary to search through the bi-monthly 
muster rolls of his organization from the date he entered the service, 
a tedious task, particularly in case the soldier has been transferred 
from one organization to another, or has at any time been detached 
from his regular organization. 

Under the new system the record of each enlisted man, in addi- 
tion to being up to date and readily accessible at all times, will show 
at a glance every change in his status or duties since his entry into 
the service. The War Department will thus be able to act more 
intelligently and expeditiously on communications relative to officers 
and enlisted men, and will be able to furnish more satisfactory 
information in response to inquiries of relatives and friends. 

In devising the new system the necessity for relieving company 
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commanders from the burden of paper work has been kept con- 
stantly in mind. The daily reports of changes in status, which are 
to take the place of the bi-monthly muster rolls, will be prepared at 
regimental or other headquarters by a staff officer designated as 
personnel officer, who will obtain the data for his daily reports from 
the remarks on company morning reports now required to be ren- 
dered daily to such headquarters. The personnel officer will also 
keep the accounts of pay of enlisted men of the regiment and prepare 
all pay rolls. Company commanders will thus be relieved from the 
preparation of muster rolls and pay rolls, which in the past have 
constituted a large part of the paper work of the company. 

On account of the importance of the change and expense involved 
it was deemed best to try out the new system before submitting it for 
formal approval. Forty-nine organizations, posts and stations, rep- 
resenting all branches of the service and all component forces of the 
Army (Regular Army, National Guard and National Army), were 
designated to make the test, which covered a period of ten days. 
The reports, which included not only the views of the officers con- 
ducting the test, but also the consensus of opinion of company com- 
manders, indicate that the change will receive unanimous approval 
of the service. The adoption of the system was positively recom- 
mended in forty-two of the forty-nine reports. Not a single report 
was adverse, but in seven cases the officers concerned contented them- 
selves with reciting the advantages and disadvantages of the system 
without making positive recommendations with regard to its adoption. 

The scheme of records is so arranged that the battalion or com- 
pany, when detached, takes the records with it, and a personnel 
officer of the unit carries on the work. 

In connection with the new change there is now being prepared 
in the Adjutant General’s Office a new pay card, which will be kept 
by the personnel officer, and will show the pay status of the man 
at all times. Should the man be transferred or detached from his 
company he will carry this card with him. This obviously will 
eliminate the many causes for delayed payments of men so trans- 
ferred and will do away with many of the annoyances that have 
heretofore existed. 

The Adjutant General’s Office has recently prepared and issued 
to the service another new blank form known as “Individual Equip- 
ment Record,” which will greatly reduce the administrative clerical 
work, particularly of companies. This record, like the new service 
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record and the pay card now being prepared, is opened at the time 
of the soldier’s enlistment and follows him wherever he goes. The 
record itself shows the clothing and equipment issued to the soldier, 
or for which he is responsible, and it renders unnecessary the prepar- 
ation of invoices and receipts when he is transferred or detached 
from his company. Under this system all clothing and the individual 
mess equipment are dropped from the returns of accountable officers 
at the time of issue to the soldier, and are not taken up until the 
soldier is discharged or otherwise separated from the service. 

These new systems, together with approved changes in forms 
such as the service record of the soldier, the report of physical 
examination, the enlistment paper and the certificate of disability 
for discharge ; and with new publications such as the series of special 
regulations, and the monthly and annual extract from General Orders 
and Bulletins, will all tend to greatly reduce the administrative labor 
of troops and facilitate the preparation of records and returns. 

Briefly, the plan provides for a daily report of changes in status 
of officers and enlisted men (which report is substantially a con- 
solidation of the remarks on company and detachment morning 
reports), to be rendered to the Adjutant General of the Army by 
officers at regimental and other headquarters designated as personnel 
officers. The personnel officer will also keep the accounts of pay of 
all enlisted men of the regiment, separate battalions, etc., and prepare 
all pay rolls. He will in addition prepare returns of casualties in 
action, field returns, regimental returns, and other similar returns 
and reports; and will be charged with the administration, under 
the supervision of the regimental or other commander, of all matters 
relating to enlisted personnel, except equipment, training and 
discipine. 

In the office of the Adjutant General of the Army the enlistment 
paper, report of physical examination, report of assignment and 
other individual records of each soldier are to be filed in a jacket, 
on which it is proposed to transcribe the data from the daily change 
in status report, the complete record of the soldier thus being segre- 
gated and readily accessible at all times. 

Among the advantages claimed for the proposed method are 
the following: 

(a) It eliminates from,the company the following: (1) Bi- 
monthly muster rolls; (2) monthly returns; (3) returns of casualties 
in action; (4) pay rolls and final statements. 
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This reduction in paperwork of companies is a matter of the 
greatest importance, as it is well known that, under the present 
system, company commanders are unable to give proper attention 
to the discipline, instruction, and training of their commands. 

(b) The War Department records of each officer and enlisted 
man from date of entry into until date of separation from the 
service will, by proposed method, be shown on one card, instead of 
a number of monthly returns or bi-monthly muster rolls, thus 
eliminating the delays incident to searches through files of such 
returns and rolls. The records being up to date and readily acces- 
sible, the War Department will be able to act more intelligently and 
expeditiously on communications relative to officers and enlisted 
men, and will be able to furnish more satisfactory information in 
response to inquiries from relatives and friends. 

With reference to the methods employed in our Navy and Marine 
Corps and in the French and British armies, a memorandum states: 

It will be observed that in the methods of the services under 
consideration—namely, the British and French armies and the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps—are found two identical underlying 
basic principles: (1) reports of changes in status are made to the 
central record office immediately upon occurrence of the change, and 
(2) the keeping up therefrom of individual compiled records, differ- 
ences being found only in the details of the application of these 
principles. It will be noted also that for the British and French 
armies such reports are not supplemented, duplicated or confirmed 
by a report known as a muster roll, the latter being apparently an 
essentially American institution, and being apparently considered 
unnecessary in the great armies of Britain and France. 

As to the officers required for the proposed plan, reports indicate 
that no additional officers other than those provided in Table of 
Organization will be necessary, except at regimental headquarters. 
The personnel officer of the regiment should be a staff officer of 
equal rank with the regimental adjutant and regimental supply officer. 
In separate battalions the battalion adjutant or battalion supply 
officer should be able to perform the duties of personnel officer in 
addition to other duties. In a separate company or similar unit the 
commander or one of his lieutenants can act as personnel officer. 

The reports of the test indicate that one personnel clerk will be 
required for each battalion, or three for a regiment of three bat- 
talions. The present Tables of Organization provide three statistical 
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clerks, one sergeant and two corporals for each regiment of three 
battalions, and for other organizations statistical clerks are provided 
at the rate of one for each battalion. As the work originally intended 
for the statistical clerks will be performed by the personnel clerks, 
the statistical clerks will be available for assignment as personnel 
clerks, thus rendering it unnecessary to provide additional enlisted 
men for the clerical work incident to the proposed plan. However, 
in view of the nature and importance of the work, it is believed 
that one of the personnel clerks at regimental headquarters should 
have the rank of regimental sergeant major and that all other per- 
sonnel clerks should have the rank of sergeant. 




















PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


“ HOLDING OFF FOR WINDAGE” 
E. Newitt 


July cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

His deductions and conclusions, as is invariably the case 
when the target shooter essays to deal with field shooting, are based 
entirely upon rifle range conditions, conditions which beyond being 
useful as an agent in developing the aiming and holding faculties of 
a recruit, have not the remotest semblance to war, and are a snare 
and delusion that has caused more trouble to practical military in- 
structors than all other circumstances combined. 

“Sniper” comments upon the absence of, and the necessity for, 
a windgauge on the “Model 1917,” observing that “holding off for 
wind like the Model 1917 itself is a heritage from the British.” He 
is evidently not aware that the British Lee Enfield Rifle Model 1913, 
with which most of the British troops are still armed, is equipped 
with an excellent windgauge sight, moreover the head of the sight 
carrying the aiming notch is also adjustable vertically independent 
of any motion of the remainder of the sight (a most useful feature 
absent in the Springfield 1903), consequently errors in the vertical 
as well as the lateral zero of the rifle may be easily remedied, thus 
correcting any under or over sighting of the fixed elevation marks, 
which thereafter remain exact. 

Very short experience with this sight, though demonstrating the 
convenience of an easy means of adjusting the vertical and lateral 
zero, proved the impracticability of allowing for wind by sight 
adjustment, hence as mere zero corrections could be equally well 
accomplished by moving the frontsight laterally, the windgauge was 
purposely omitted from the 1917 Model. 

The United States and Great Britain are the only nations to 
equip their war rifles with windgauges, and the experiment so far 
as Great Britain is concerned has conclusively demonstrated that 
the disadvantages of so doing entirely discount the anticipated advan- 
tages. “Sniper’s” inference that Great Britain is leading America 
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astray in the matter of field markmanship is unwarranted; it is 
leading America all right, but not astray. 

That “holding off” is the only practical method of allowing 
for wind in field shooting has been demonstrated in England by in- 
numerable experiments on a large scale at Hythe, Aldershot and 
Salisbury Plain, and I entirely deprecate the suggestion that either 
the U. S. or British military authorities are insensible to the con- 
venience of lateral sight adjustment for stationary shooting or to its 
unsuitability under all other shooting conditions. My experience, 
which includes close acquaintance with the Musketry Officers of the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, and many other nations, con- 
vinces me that they possess a much broader appreciation of the 
requirements of practical field shooting than all the target experts 
in existence. 

The shortest and most convincing argument concerning the use 
of a windgauge under war conditions is a diagram of a very common 
battle problem. 

The marks “A” represent an advancing enemy, “B” is the shooter, 
the arrow indicates the wind direction. ‘“B” is in defence and the 
enemy is advancing, say over a distance of 600 yards. As the 1o 
objects each subtend a different angle to the wind they each require 
a different wind allowance. Would “Sniper” advocate making 10 
different adjustments for wind, plus say 3 or 4 for elevation, and if 
so how many shots would he expect to get off during the 6 or 7 
minutes the enemy will be covering the ground? Moreover, as the 
targets approach the wind allowance necessary diminishes and might 
call for another half a dozen adjustments, or say 16 sight adjust- 
ments for wind and 3 for elevation, 19 in all. The impracticability 
of such a proposition needs no comment. 

Now imagine an attack with a numerous ill-defined or wholly 
invisible enemy (the target, such as it is, is practically infinite in 
width) ; of what use would a windgauge be under such a condition? 

Accepting his nom de plume as indicating the uses he has for a 
windgauge let us consider sniping, and concede that we have a 
most perfect windgauge adjustable in 5 seconds. In gg per cent. of 
cases the sniper’s target, if visible at all, is visible for 3 seconds; 
the point at which it may reappear cannot be predetermined, may 
be any where in a width of 200 yds. In such cases “Sniper” would 
be ready to fire just 2 seconds after his target had vanished. Now 
let us consider a final possibility, a fixed visible pill box with a loop- 
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hole. Here is the one and only problem in which a windgauge might 
be of any use. Provided the occupants of the pill box would be 
obliging enough to signal the location of the hits which failed to 
reach the loophole, and the wind kept very constant our sniper might 
be aided by his windgauge. Unfortunately, however, indication of 
the location of misses is so rarely forthcoming that no guide for 
correction, such as the marker gives us when bullseye shooting on 
the rifle range is available, one never knows whether one hits or 
misses, whether one’s wind, elevation or shooting functions are right 
or wrong, consequently the addition of another adjustable feature 
to the rifle merely complicates things. 

With a sight having no lateral adjustment our zero will be always 
either right or wrong, and if the latter, the error can be determined, 
corrected, and will stay put. With a windgauge sight our zero will 
be wrong every time we alter it for every other object having a 
different angle or distance from the firer than that for which the 
alteration was intended. 

I have yet to meet the practical soldier or sportsman who would 
ask for a laterally adjusting sight or use the adjustment for any 
other purpose than to correct his zero, which, when found, he would 
fix once and for all. As this can be done with every military rifle 
it raises the question why a little more attention is not given to 
such an important feature. It is true some attempt is made in the 
factory, but if “Sniper’s’”’ statement that there is a “variance of zero 
equalling 4 feet at 600 yds.” is correct, it is due to very poor work 
in the sighting department, and certainly not to any idiosyncrasy 
of the rifle. 

With one exception factory sighting systems are dependent upon 
fallible human agency. In the stress of rapid production much 
must be winked at, nevertheless under proper supervision the effect 
of differences in eyes, incidence of light, indeed of all the influences 
effecting lateral zero combined, should not exceed half this amount. 
The exception I allude to above is the system I designed and installed 
for testing the rifles made for Russia in the factory of the New 
England Westinghouse Co., at, Springfield, in which the accuracy of 
results is independent of the eyes or skill of the targetter. 

As a correctly sighted rifle is one which points where it hits, I 
reversed the common method of aiming at a bullseye and adjusting 
the sight in accordance with the result. A group was fired anywhere, 
from a machine rest; if small enough to indicate the requisite 
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accuracy in the rifle, a telescope was laid on the sights, and the sights 
adjusted until the cross hairs of the telescope intersected the group 
center. The range was 100 feet, and such exactitude resulted from 
this method, though operated by entirely unskilled targetters, that 
100 per cent. could be relied upon to qualify on the open range. The 
difference between the rest and shoulder shooting was determined 
by a prolonged experiment, the mean constant ascertained, and 
allowed for by calibrating the telescope sight line slightly cross eyed 
to the rifle sight line. While the efficiency of this method was 
demonstrated beyond question, its economy at high pressure produc- 
tion will be appreciated when it is stated that testers frequently 
reached an output of 200 rifles per man per day. 

If such variances as “Sniper” alleges are at all common it is high 
time the Government Inspectors at the factories got after them. On 
the other hand it is a very simple matter to correct zeros on the 
rifle range prior to the instruction course. The first practice in the 
British instruction course has this for its primary object. The 
soldier fires 5 shots from a sandbag rest at 100 yards. The size 
of the group indicates the soldier’s aiming capability, and if good, 
its center indicates the correctness or otherwise of the zero, such being 
adjusted by moving the frontsight if required. 

While the scientific aspect of “drift’’ may justify reference, 
from the practical field shooting standpoint a divergence of 2 or 3 
feet at 1,000 yds. is absolutely negligible, inasmuch as there are 
dozens of influences which are certain to cause far greater divergence 
in any case. When “Sniper” or any other marksman can get his 
hits within 3 feet at 1,000 yards on the battlefield with the finest 
drift corrected, windgauge telescope-sighted, heaven sent rifle, it 
will be time to give serious attention to a possibly remediable drift 
error of 2 or 3 feet; until then drift may safely be allowed to 
remain what it has always been, a mere talking point for the bullseye 
shooter. 

Interesting as is “Sniper's” windgauge diagram it is to be hoped 
that our military instructors will take no steps to instruct our soldiers 
to attempt to make wind allowance at such distances as 100 and 
200 yards. The mere idea of making a 2-inch allowance when shoot- 
ing at an object a foot wide transcends the nonsensical, reminding 
one of the oft-told yarn in which the marksman instructed by the 
General to hit a particular troublesome enemy a mile off in the eye, 
demanded which eye. 
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Similarly his remarks about trajectory and holding, however cor- 
rect for bullseye shooting, are entirely impractical in the field. There 
is one and one only point of aim in the field, the ground line beneath 
the object. If such is truly taken the soldier is not concerned with 
either trajectory distance or elevation within, at any rate, the range 
attained by his battle sight. 

When practical war targets and a better simulation to war condi- 
tions are adopted on the ranges used for the instruction of our 
soldiers, and the bullseye silhouette is confined to the kindergarten 
shooting gallery where it belongs, there will be an end of this con- 
stant bickering between practical field and impractical bullseye 
marksmen. It appears to be a common impression both in America 
and England that the soldier of the other country is capable of 
extraordinary feats of marksmanship. Such is amusing to the public 
and finds copy for the daily press journalist, but is out of place in 
the technica] articles of a technical writer. I would invite “Sniper” 
to try the experiment of shooting at a man’s head at some unknown 
distance around 400 yards, shooting in the open country, not on a rifle 
range, at a target the size and color of a man’s head placed normally 
upon the ground amid surroundings that afford a natural contrast. 
If he succeeds in seeing it, and will then tell your readers how many 
shots he required to hit it, he will enlighten them and himself upon the 
possibilities of the rifle under 1/1ooth of 1 per cent. of war conditions. 


—Arms and The Man, August 3, 1918. 


TRENCH WAR METHODS DEMONSTRATED 


the actual devices which figure in fighting of this nature are 

concerned, was demonstrated recently on the Congress Heights 
Range, near Washington, D. C., when the trench warfare section of 
the Ordnance Department displayed many of the special weapons 
and accessories which are being supplied to the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

Naturally, the demonstration, which lasted far into darkness, 
did not include all of the 150 or more devices, the production of 
which this section of the Ordnance Department is controlling, but 
a sufficient number of them were put in operation to give a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the vast amount and the wide range 
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of materials demanded in the Western Front fighting. The demon- 
stration included gas, flame and smoke projectors, night signalling, 
illuminating methods, and bomb dropping. 

A feature of the display was the dropping of actual bombs from 
a De Haviland ‘4’ day bomber, the machine equipped with the 
Liberty motor, now being produced in quantity for the use of 
American aviators in France. The rifle range lies down at the 
foot of a steep hill, on the top of which several hundred invited 
guests were gathered. Below them, from sand-bagged trenches, 
offensive and defensive hand grenades and rifle grenades were fired 
by salvos and in barrage. A row of figure targets, representing a 
charging line, was battered to pieces in a hail of grenades, showered 
over a 10-foot embankment. Switching to incendiary grenades, 
the firing party scattered fire over the grass in all directions, and 
in another moment were showering a supposed advancing enemy 
with gas grenades. Moving out of the shelter, the squad started 
forward under a dense cloud of white smoke rising from the smoke 
bombs hurled ahead of them. 

The hum of a motor, high overhead, announced the coming 
of the bombing machines. The first bomb, containing many pounds 
of high explosives, landed in the woods, bursting with a terrific 
concussion. A second tore a great hole in the center of the range, 
and a third dropped on a target butt, tearing out a 30-foot crater. 
Other bombs contained inflammatory material and splashed the earth 
with flaming fragments. Two men, armed with knapsack flame pro- 
jectors, started forward, shooting great jets of flame ahead of them 
that set brush and grass afire as they touched. Changing to smoke 
projectors, they filled the whole valley with a pall of white that 
shut them from view absolutely, and beneath which a brigade of 
troops could have managuvred unobserved by an enemy. When 
night fell the valley was repeatedly bathed in brilliant light from 
parachute flares carried up in rockets to hang suspended for several 
minutes. Every man on the range stood out distinctly in the glare, 
intended to reveal a creeping enemy patrol. 


—Arms and The Man, August 17, 1918. 






































PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


THE STRATEGICAL TEACHING OF THE FRENCH 
GENERAL STAFF 


By CoLtoneL F. N. Maune, C.B. 


Allied Armies on the Western Front has brought the strategi- 

cal doctrines of the French General Staff, of which he is the 
chief exponent, most prominently before the public, and since our 
ultimate success depends essentially on the unanimity and intelli- 
gence with which he is supported by all ranks in the execution of 
his projects it will be useful to formulate with precision just what 
this French teaching really is and how it came into existence. 

General Foch did not originate or create these ideas; they came 
into being as the result of the investigations into the causes of the 
defeats of the French Imperial Armies in 1870. In the first rush of 
passionate resentment after these disasters the public cried aloud 
for scapegoats, but the Army, or rather, the intellectual directing 
organs of the many services involved, very soon found that the 
supply of victims was by no means an easy problem, for more or 
less all ranks had been loyal to their commanders and had shown 
both courage and devotion whenever and wherever they had been 
called on for practical action. There had been intrigue and jealousy 
among the higher Commanders and the Staff, but these were no 
new factors in military history, and the same causes had been 
equally prominent even amongst the ranks of the victors, while 
Napoleon had had to encounter conditions many times worse. Yet 
he had triumphed, and the problem was to find out wherein his 
secret lay and what the descendants of the old Grand Army had 
forgotten. 

To solve this problem almost the first step taken by the French 
Staff, after its preliminary reconstruction, was to enlarge the Bureau 
of Military History and to place at its disposal the best critical 
intellects the Army could supply for sifting out and dealing with 
the whole mass of information and data which had been guarded 
in the archives of the Ministry of War relating to the Napoleonic 
campaign. Napoleon’s correspondence had been published years 
before by Napoleon III., but their value required to be supplemented 
by bringing together, under one head, not only the original letters 
of the Emperor, but the replies of the Marshals and the action taken 
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by them as influenced by all the conditions existing at the moment of 
their receipt. 

It was a colossal literary undertaking and is not completed yet, 
but as the work progressed a few men of peculiar mental endowment 
began to emerge from the ruck of their colleagues and to discover 
underrunning the vast current of incident a red thread of consecutive 
design in all the letters of the Emperor to his Marshals, beginning 
with the year 1806. It is to the late Captain Gilbert, of the French 
Engineers, that the essential discovery is generally attributed, but 
if the minds of many among his colleagues had not been already 
attuned to the idea, it is improbable that any consequences would 
have followed. 

Briefly, the arguments run as follows: Critically examined, the 
campaign of Ulm, 1805, the first in which Napoleon commanded 
an Army of many corps, was found to have been a very narrow 
escape from disaster. Only fortune saved it from a fiasco which 
would have wrecked Napoleon’s reputation for good and all, for 
although he had crossed the Rhine at the head of 240,000 men and 
marched them relentlessly for nearly a whole month—losing a good 
40,000 stragglers by the way—when the critical moment of the 
campaign really arrived he was only able to bring into action within 
the hours of the first day a bare 17,000 men, who found themselves 
actually outnumbered by the Austrians on the ground, and were only 
saved from defeat in detail by a topographical accident of the ground 
that it had been impossible for either side to foresee or to provide 
against. 

This is not the idea of the campaign produced by reading the 
bulletins published in the Moniteur or taught before 1870 in the 
French military schools. But what struck the new students gener- 
ally, and Captain Gilbert in particular, was that in spite of the bril- 
liant success apparently accomplished, Napoleon never again re- 
peated the procedure he had then adopted. Further, whereas in 
1805 he had succeeded in bringing under only to per cent. of his 
available combatants into action, in all subsequent campaigns he 
arranged to bring from 60 to 95 per cent. on to the battlefield. As 
far as weather and hours of daylight permitted, these troops were 
always ready to strike home at the critical period of the day, and 
this notwithstanding slackness in execution, misapprehension of 
orders, etc., all nearly inconceivable to men trained in the more 
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accurate staff methods with which, thanks to the German example, 
the new school had become permeated. 

Again, it struck them all collectively that all the German cam- 
paigns from 1866 onwards—Sadowa, Metz, Sedan—had been de- 
signed in precise conformity with the Napoleonic method of 1805, 
and the conviction gradually arose that somewhere or other both 
they and the Germans must have missed an essential point in the 





intellectual processes of the Emperor’s mind, which would, when 
discovered, explain the extraordinary divergence between the results 
of his first and his later campaigns. 

Ultimately Captain Gilbert found the key for which they were 
searching in two letters addressed by the Emperor, one to Marshal 
Soult, the other to his brother, the King of Westphalia, on the eve 
of the campaign of Jena, in which while frankly admitting his 
general ignorance of the positions or plans of the Prussians and 
Saxons, he stated his intention of .marching direct for the line of 
junction between the two Armies with his own forces grouped at 
the angles of a rectangular lozenge—‘‘at the head of a battalion 
square of 200,000 men,” to use his own words, and it is probable 
that this illustrative phrase was the efficient cause which prevented 
both his Marshals and all students down to 1890, understanding 
what was really in his mind, for whereas the average soldier visual- 
izes a battalion square as a purely stationary defensive organization 
—since it must halt to use its weapons—Napoleon saw before him 
a moving rectangle capable of forming a fighting front in any direc- 
tion and wheeling right or left about anv angle as a pivot. 

Briefly his intention was that, from whatever angle or front the 
enemy approached, the nearest group should attack with all vigor 
and fight itself out to the last in order to purchase the time necessary 
for the rest of his Army—roughly, three-quarters of the whole— 
to wheel either right or left on the fighting group as a pivot and 
then strike in with its whole weight on an enemy already disorgan- 
ized by a protracted action and committed to remain immobile in 
face of an active defence. As soon as the advance guard came into 
action, he himself moved up to the front, and from what he gathered 
by personal inspection he decided whether to wheel his masses to 
the right or left. Once the decision made and these masses set in 
motion, it became too late for the adversary to make further dis- 
positions of his reserves—even if he still retained any—for the 
orders would take too long to issue and circulate. 
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Of course this gives only the general idea, for Napoleon was 
far too experienced to bind himself rigidly to any preconceived 
formula, and if a shorter and more decisive way of solving his 
problem presented itself he never hesitated to seize it, but the idea 
can always be traced in the background, however modified by topo- 
graphical or other circumstances, and the essential feature which 
distinguished it from his Ulm procedure and that of all leaders who 
have since copied it, was that, whereas they aim at surrounding a 
target which was not compelled to stand still, his manceuvre was 
never begun until he was certain that his enemy was fixed and could 
not escape him. Thus the German manceuvre which culminated 
in the Battle of Gravelotte was laid down on precisely the same lines 
as those followed by Napoleon before Ulm. Moltke, relying on his 
cavalry screen and the reports they furnished him, ordered his 
armies across the Moselle in the hope of outmarching and over- 
taking Bazaine’s army on or near the Meuse and forcing it to fight 
facing southeast and somewhere between Chalons and the Meuse. 
Bazaine, however, by the simple expedient of halting his Army 
between Rezonville, Gravelotte and St. Privat, brought about the 
most favorable position possible for winning a complete victory over 
the right wing of the German Army, as von Alvensleben, command- 
Third Army Corps, fully realized when on riding up to the 
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little shrine of St. Marie above Flavigny he suddenly found himself 
confronted by the whole Army of the Rhine—all corps within sup- 
porting distance of one another and totalling 180,000 men, against 
which he could muster only about 30,000, and as far as he knew at 
the moment had no comrades within ca!l available before nightfall. 
That the Ninth and Tenth Corps actually did reach him in time to 
avert disaster was due to no prevision on the part of Moltke, but 
only to an instinctive vision of impending disaster on the part of 
the Army Corps Commanders nearest at hand, who deliberately 
departed from the letter of their orders in order to be nearer at 
hand if their previsions turned out to be well founded. Even with 
their help, however, the Germans did not succeed in bringing more 
than 64,000 men out of about 260,000, and these 64,000 escaped de- 
struction only because Bazaine, well knowing the slowness and ineffi- 
ciency of his own Corps Commanders, never had the slightest inten- 
tion of risking a flank march across the enemy’s front, whose strength 
he imagined to be considerably greater than it, really was. 

It was mainly on the similarity between these two manceuvres, 
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Ulm and Metz, that General Bonnal—head of the French General 
Staff at the time Captain Gilbert made his first discovery—built up 
the whole doctrine of the general advance guard forming the fixed 
point on which the decisive blow of the reserves was to pivot, and 
General Foch, then Lieutenant-Colonel, was the ablest exponent of 
the theories then laid down. Both his books, “Les Principes de la 
Guerre” and “La Manceuvre pour la Bataille,’ should have been 
translated into [English years ago, but no publisher could be found 
to take the risk, and the War Office could not be induced to give 
ariy encouragement, but it is easy now to see of what incalculable 
value it would have been to our own leaders during the retreat from 
Mons had they all by previous training been able to assure all ranks 
under them that they were only preparing the way for the decision- 
compelling blow of a great mass of reserves and were being ex- 
pended only to purchase the time necessary to complete the man- 
ceuvre. ven at the present moment, although neither side in 
France shows an exposed flank, the same procedure is at work 
behind the fighting lines. Substantially the German reserves are 
now held—or very soon will be—and when General Foch feels 
sufficiently assured to issue his orders to his still intact general 
reserve, we shall see a repetition of the Napoleonic manceuvre on 
a scale of overwhelming magnitude. 

It is not necessary nowadays to plot out beforehand the several 
groups of the lozenge at the angles of a rectangle. Railways and 
motor transport have long since relieved us of this preliminary. 
All that is vital is that the troops available should be so disposed 
with reference to road and railway communications that when the 
time comes they can be manceuvred with punctuality and precision 
to that point of the enemy’s front and under such reasonable condi- 
tions of secrecy that the enemy cannot get his reserves, if he still 
has any, into position before the blow falls. An Army Corps 400 
miles away on a first-rate line of railway may be nearer the battle- 
field in point of time than one only 20 miles away in a district torn 
up by shell fire after 24 hours of rain. That is the cardinal point 
of the whole situation. 

—London, Army and Navy Gazette, July 13, 1918. 
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THE ELEMENT OF SURPRISE IN WAR 
By Mayor T. E. Compton 


HERE are exceptions to every rule, but in nine cases out of 

ten surprise (to the surprised) means a failure or disaster 

that might have been avoided with greater circumspection or 
vigilance. Avoidable failure is bad for prestige, and one of the 
greatest assets of a General is to inspire confidence. If he fails 
under difficult conditions he may still retain all his old influence 
over his men, as Sir Redvers Buller did on the Tugela; but if he is 
surprised there will always be some in the Army who will distrust 
him in future. 

In the history of war from the earliest times surprise has been 
an element of success, or disaster, incalculable in its effects. Troops 
attacked in front when they are not prepared are taken at a dis- 
advantage—far more so if attacked in flank. There is no time to 
give orders, and in these circumstances even the very best troops 
suffer. As for the indifferently disciplined and imperfectly trained, 
they are completely helpless, and the result is panic. This is the 
tactical surprise, of which Canne (xB. c. 216), Austerlitz (1805), 
Marengo (1800) and the Arges (1916) afford examples, the two 
latter of the extraordinary effect of surprise in flank upon a till 
then victorious advance. There is also the surprise, somewhat 
allied to the tactical, due to the sudden appearance of a new kind of 
armament, and, lastly, there is the strategical surprise. 

Surprise, other than tactical, at the opening of hostilities may 
have fatal consequences on the campaign, as in 1866, when the new 
breech-loading rifle, the needle-gun, dominated the operations 
throughout. Whatever may have been Benedek’s incapacity as a 
strategist, a careful study of this campaign leaves the conviction 
that it was the disastrous defeat of his retarding forces with heavy 
losses whenever they met the Prussians (except at Trautenau) that 
absolutely prevented him from taking advantage of his interior posi- 
tion, and left him helpless to be attacked in front and flank at 
Koniggratz. He was surprised by the needle-gun. It was found 
to be impossible to load the muzzle-loading rifle without exposing 
the upper part of the body to the rapid fire of the Prussian breech- 
loader. In 1870 von Moltke’s mobilization in Army Corps districts 
and concentration afterwards on the frontier, in the Palatinate, 
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using nine railways, with timetables prepared in advance, was a 
strategical surprise, which put checkmate to the French plan of 
campaign. 

Now, this concentration seems all commonplace, but at the time 
it was a revelation of the way to concentrate masses rapidly on 
the frontier at the beginning of a war, and it was done long before 
the French, who were on the offensive, were ready to move. In 
this present war the German 12- and 13-inch field howitzers and 
i6-inch siege guns were veritable surprises, rendering all existing 
fortresses practically obsolete. 

Secrecy and rapidity of movement are closely connected with 
both the tactical and the strategical surprise. The way in which 
Stonewall Jackson kept on surprising the Federal Volunteer Gen- 
erals during his short but brilliant career in the American Civil War 
is familiar to military students. He founded his methods on those 
of Napoleon, and carried secrecy and rapidity of movement to a 
perfection never surpassed in the history of war. Surprise was 
the aim of his generalship and the secret of his success. Such 
reticence as his implies strength of character developed to an ab- 
normal degree. In a civil war, with both sides speaking the same 
language, the possibility of leakage was, of course, more to be 
feared than ever, and it was, no doubt, his conviction that every- 
thing known in one camp would be reported to the other that made 
him always keep his plans locked in his own breast. The march 
of his litthe Army from Swift Run Gap to Staunton, the opening 
move of his Shenandoah Campaign in 1862, was conducted with 
the greatest secrecy. As the Confederate troops marched through 
the forest in a southerly direction, west of the Blue Ridge, in pour- 
ing rain, no one but the Commander had the faintest idea where 
they were going. The general surmise was that they were about to 
join Lee before Richmond. Not till they reached the Gordonsville- 
Staunton road and turned west could the watchful spy—if there 
was one among the transport followers, as is more than probable— 
form any notion of Jackson’s intentions, and it would have been 
then too late for him to communicate his observations before the 
first blow fell. This memorable campaign was marked by a suc- 
cession of surprises and consequent successes, until Jackson actually 
reached the Potomac (100 miles from Staunton) and threatened 
Washington. In 35 days, with 13,000 men, he marched 245 miles, 
won four important actions against an aggregate of 64,000 Federals, 
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and gained the real strategical object of the campaign—the with- 
drawal of McDowell’s Army of 40,000 men from McClellan’s com- 
mand before Richmond. Nor was this all, for while McDowell 
was absent from the great battles which ended in the defeat of 
McClellan and his withdrawal to the James River, Jackson himself 
was present with his whole Army. Again, later on at Manassas 
Junction and at Chancellorsville, under Lee, Jackson's operations 
furnish, for students of war, the most perfect examples of secrecy 
and rapidity, leading to surprise and victory. 

As before remarked, Jackson founded his methods on those of 
Napoleon, the master strategist, who knew all that is to be known 
of the value and danger of surprise. Yet exceptions prove the rule, 
and although Napoleon was one of the great captains of history, 
no General was ever more surprised than he when about midday 
on June 18, 1815, just as he was about to attack the British at 
Waterloo, he learned that it was the Prussians and not Grouchy who 
were advancing on his flank and rear. This was the strategical 
surprise. 

The operations of the present year on the Western Front have 
shown once again the incalculable effects of surprise; and we have 
seen the secrecy and rapidity of Stonewall Jackson applied to masses 
of manoeuvre compared with which the detachments and divisions 
handled by the great Confederate General seem but paltry. But 
the principles involved are the same. When the defection of Russia 
having made available almost unlimited men and material, the Ger- 
mans decided to attack the Western Front before the Americans 
could arrive in force, they had to seek a new form of tactics which 
would come as a surprise, because experience had shown that massed 
attack in the old way merely resulted in an advance of three or four 
miles at an enormous cost. The surprise they hit upon was the 
short preliminary bombardment. 

But to make these new tactics effective the mass of manceuvre 
must be concentrated in secrecy, ready to attack when the artillery 
preparation ceases. It must be admitted—it would be vain to pre- 
tend otherwise—that on March 21 and May 27 they solved this 
problem with their accustomed thoroughness. Prisoners stated that 
until the evening of May 26 the troops, including officers, were in 
complete ignorance of the assault they were about to deliver on 
the 27th. General von Hutier’s memorandum on the importance 
of secrecy runs to six paragraphs and 21 sub-paragraphs, besides 
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the introduction, in which he says that discretion is a sacred duty 
incumbent on all ranks, whether in the front line, on the communi- 
cations, or on leave. ‘‘Whoever speaks of preparations for attack, 
or reveals them by imprudent remarks, commits a crime towards 
his comrades and towards his country.” 

With regard to rapidity, Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons, 
has remarked upon the means of communciation which the enemy 
has developed behind his lines, “laterally and vertically,” which 
enable him to move division after division from one point to another 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

According to the Journal des Débats, the German war corre- 
spondents have declared that when the artillery preparation began 
between 1 and 2 a.m. on May 27, the defenders of the Chemin des 
Dames, not believing it likely that such a strong position would be 
seriously attacked, retired into their dug-outs on the plateau, and 
that the violence and variety of the fire kept them there till the 
German machine-guns were turned on to the exits of their caverns. 
However that may be, the German plan was to turn the position 
by Berry-au-Bac, and this is what was supposed in France to have 
happened. But by these accounts the Chemin des Dames was taken 
by frontal attack—by a coup de force executed by surprise. Many 
on the reverse slopes were taken prisoners. The doctor of the 
present writer and a gendarme known to him are two who were there, 
and have not been heard of since May 20. 

As Mr. Asquith said in the speech referred to above, the enemy 
has undoubtdly set us an example with regard to the secret and 
rapid concentration of masses of manceuvre. But in this matter 
the intiative is an immense advantage. Nevertheless it is an example 
that, without doubt, has been noted. Fas est ab hoste doceri. 


NOTES ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF POINTS 
By Capt. K. F. W. Dunn, R. F. A. 


ROFICIENCY in map reading is a result of practice which 
helps also to cultivate “an eye for country,” a most invaluable 

asset to any one who has to work quickly with a map. 
But without being anywhere near proficient, or even having “an 
eye for country” to any marked degree, it is not a very difficult matter 
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to recognize the various features in a landscape provided we set 


about it on sound lines and do not forget to use common sense. 

Before going out to the particular spot or area where our O. P. 
is to be situated, a careful study of the map will, as usual, repay us 
amply. If we have time this preliminary study can be made vastly 
more useful by the following additions to the map: 

(a) Layering it. 

(b) Marking ground which must be invisible—remembering that 
trees, etc., will further restrict our view, and that this will be the 
maximum we can expect to see. 

(c) Marking the skyline and the crests of any other hills. 

(d) If time is short it is better than nothing to mark streams in 
blue and the various crests with a pencil line. 

A beginner should remember that the things which strike him 
most on looking at an ordinary map will not necessarily be those 
which catch the eye on the ground. For instance, on looking at a 
map, a large town, a canal, a railway, or a road may stand out 
prominently ; but on the ground the town may be hidden by a hill 
or by trees, a canal will probably not be seen at all, while occasional 
telegraph poles showing between trees may be the only indication of 
a railway, and an odd sign-post all there is to betray the existence 
of aroad. In practice it will be found that it is the hills which form 
the main features, and buildings and other objects which are thrown 
into prominence by them. 

It is, therefore, all-important to get the hills, as they will appear, 
fixed in one’s mind before looking at the country, as they are almost 
invariably the key to all successful reading of the map. For this 
purpose a layered map is invaluable. 

On reaching the ground the first thing to do is to fix our position. 
On the way out the route should be followed carefully by the local 
detail so that at any moment we have a very fair idea of where we 
are. Knowing roughly our position we can “set” the map by the 
most suitable means—compass, sun, prominent objects, etc.—and 
choose points from which to resect. If using compass and two points 
the latter must be sufficiently wide apart to give a good intersection. 
The greatest care must be exercised when using a compass to see 
that it is not affected by any iron; this is particularly necessary in 
trench work, and for this reason a sextant will frequently be used in 


its place. The error of the compass used should always be known. 
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If our position, found by resection, does not come where we 
expected, it is not right to assume straight away that the local detail 
is wrong. All angles and plotting should be checked over again; if 
the position still comes in the same place there are three possibilities : 


(1) Inaccurate working. 

(2) The points usd for resection have been wrongly located. 
(This is the usual cause when position is far out.) 

(3) Local detail inaccurately marked or map stretched. 


Having finally fixed our position to our satisfaction we now 
proceed to locate other points in our landscape. In this work there 
are three main conditions to be satisfied : 


(1) The bearing or direction on an object; 
(2) The shape of the ground; and 
(3) The range. 


Further information may often be obtained from the local detail 
immediately surrounding the point; also its position can sometimes 
be seen to be definitely beyond some road, railway, trench, etc., 
already located. 

Considering each in detail: 


(1) THE BEARING OR DIRECTION OF AN OBJECT 

The bearing may be taken with an ordinary prismatic compass, 
the usual precautions being taken as to iron, ete. If two O.P.’s can 
both see the same object cross bearings can be taken which should fix 
its position straight away. Probably the most convenient method, 
when several points have to be recognized in a zone, is to identify 
some prominent object to be used as a reference point and to 
measure the direction of other objects as so many degrees right or 
left of this point. These angles are measured with graticuled glasses, 
a sextant, or protractor and gut. To simplify the plotting of results 
it is convenient to rule degrees right and left of the reference point 
on the map; the true or grid bearing being written along the line to 
the reference point to facilitate the sending of reports where the 
bearing is needed. 


(2) THE SHAPE OF THE GROUND 
Having established the direction of an object the next thing to do 
is to examine the shape of the ground round it. Is it on a ridge or 
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in a valley? Is it on a forward slope or a reverse slope? Is it on 
the first ridge or the second, or is it on our skyline? If it becomes 
difficult to see much of the surrounding country it may generally 
be assumed to be on rising ground; otherwise, it would not be so 
likely to appear prominent. 

Here comes the advantage of our layered map with crests and 
skyline marked. A farm on a bearing of 60 degrees on the skyline 
should not present many further difficulties, nor should a church 
spire on a given bearing just showing over the first crest but un- 
mistakably between us and the second. 

This, together with the bearing, is probably our best guide in 
fixing the position of objects. There is, however, one warning 
necessary; estimation of the angle of sight is dangerous. It is not 
even wise to say that such and such a point appears higher than we 
are; it is so deceptive that judging by shape alone is soundest. On 
the other hand, if the angle of sight can be measured (with graticuled 
glasses or otherwise) as so many minutes greater or less than that to 
a previously located point or crest, the angle of sight to which can 
be calculated from the map, it will be found a useful check on 
occasions. 

(3) THE RANGE 


As it is not practicable to have a range-taker always available 
the range will have to be estimated. [Estimating a few hundred yards 
is one thing, but estimating ranges running into thousands is quite 
another, the ruling factor in this case being the visibility of the 
atmosphere. It is well to remember that on a typical winter morning 
in Northwest Europe two or three miles or less is frequently the 
limit of visibility, while on a clear summer evening ten times these 
distances is nearer the mark. The tendency of the beginner is to 
place far too much reliance on his estimation of ranges, but range 
should be the last of the three conditions to be satisfied. It is some- 
times of assistance in estimating a range to compare it with the range 
toa known point. Too accurate estimation should not be attempted ; 
it is best, when dealing with long ranges, to judge to the nearest mile 
or thousand yards, and then to look on the map at about that distance 
for country whose shape satisfies the other conditions. 

A few other points are sometimes of assistance, though they are 
not hard and fast rules, and there are many exceptions— 


aA 
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BUILDINGS 
are usually fairly near metalled roads; villas and cottages, particu- 
larly rows of cottages, are generally right on a road; farms are a 
little farther off the roads, and some of them, and also large country 
houses, may be right out in the middle of fields. 


TREES 


A thick screen of trees (e.g., the trees round a Belgian farm) 
may easily be mistaken in summer for a wood. A line of trees may 
be fixed by means of an aeroplane photograph and may form a useful 
datum point, or may mark a road otherwise invisible. 


ROADS 


Main roads are usually marked by a line of telegraph poles, a 
double hedge in England, or a line of trees at equal intervals in 
France, and occasional houses and cottages. Traffic and movement, 
dust, etc., may also help to show their course. 


CROSS ROADS 


may be spotted by means of a sign-post and often by an inn. 


RAILWAYS 


generally present a long straight, level line to the eye. They in- 
variably have telegraph posts along them, and occasional signal posts, 
cabins, etc. Bridges and embankments may also be seen. If a 
railway is not near the front line and is in use by day, the smoke of 
trains can be seen for miles. By this means it is possible to locate 
stations and sidings where trains stop or can be seen shunting. 
Both roads and railways can give definite information as to the 
position of other points, e.g., whether the points in question are 
beyond or nearer than a railway which has already been fixed. 


PANORAMAS 


A panoramic photograph, or failing this a panoramic sketch 
showing the reference point and main features, is of assistance to 
anybody studying a piece of ground for the first time. 


—Journal Royal Artillery, June, 1918. 
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OVERSEAS EQUIPMENT 


N view of the late limitations upon the baggage of officers going 
abroad for overseas service, it is impossible to take all of the 
articles enumerated in the official lists of what should be taken; 
furthermore, it is understood that at least some of the articles 
enumerated there can now be obtained in France. Among these 
are trench boots, rubber boots, Sam Browne belts, and overseas caps. 
The following list has been made out by an officer who has been 
abroad, and it is suggested as comprising the essential articles which 


can be carried within the limitations ordered: 


LOCKER 


Breeches (2 pairs). Moccasins, to ankle, large. 


Coat, service (1). Overshoes, arctic. 

Drawers, wool (4). Shirts, O.D. (3). 

Flashlight, with extra batteries. Socks, heavy. 

Gloves, riding (pair), Tape (for identification tag), 
Gloves, woolen (2 pairs). (1 yd.). 

Laces, shoes, extra (4 pairs). Undershirts, wool (4). 
Leggins, spiral. Watch, extra (1). 





BEDDING ROLL 


Basin, canvas. Hood, wool (?). 

Blanket. Muffler. 

Boots, leather (1 pair). Overcoat, short, fur-lined (7). 
Bucket, canvas. Tub, rubber. 

Canteen. Spurs, extra (1). 

Sleeping bag, wool. Pillows, air (2). 

Sleeping bag, quilted. Wristlets. 

Shoes (2 pairs). Kar Muffs. 

Raincoat (?). Haversack. 


Sweater (?). 


HANDBAG 
Roll of toilet articles. Undershirts, cotton (6). 
Pajamas, heavy (2). Socks, light, wool (12). 
Drawers, cotton (6). Shirts, white (12). 
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Handkerchiefs (12). Portfolio, leather, with note pa- 
Collars, white (12). per and envelopes. 

Towels, face (4). Housewife. 

Towels, bath (2). Shoe brush and polish (Lutetian 
Soiled clothes bag. cream, best). 


SUPPLIES (TO BE CARRIED IN ABOVE) 


Tobacco. Tooth powder. 
Soap. Matches. 


HORSE EQUIPMENT BOX 


English saddle and pad. sridle. 
Saddle bags. File of official books. 


ON PERSON 


1 O.D. uniform, leather leggins. 2 magazine carriers, with extra 


I overcoat. magazines. 

I cap, service. 1 field glass, with compass. 

1 field belt. 1 dispatch case, containing note- 
I pistol. book and pencils, road runner. 


LS) 


1 first aid pouch. identification tags. 


—From The Field Artillery Journal, April-June, 1918. 








SECRETARIAL NOTES 


T a special meeting of the Board of Control of the Marine 
Corps Association held Monday, July 29, 1918, a vacancy in 
its membership was declared by the Board by reason of the 

absence of Major General John A. Lejeune, U. S. M. C., who is on 
overseas expeditionary duty. Brigadier General Charles G. Long, 
U.S. M. C., was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy so declared 
and he accordingly became a member of the Board of Control. 

A suggestion from Major W. C. Wise, Jr., U. S. M. C., that 
suitable plaques or tablets be installed in the destroyers named after 
marines was placed before the Board of Control. Upon formal 
resolution an appropriation not exceeding $400.00 was made from the 
Association’s funds to defray the expense of purchasing a number 
of tablets to be installed on board certain vessels of the Navy about 
to be christened with the names of distinguished deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the Marine Corps. The senior member of the 
Board of Control was directed to appoint a committee to select the 
design and to attend to the matter of the purchase and installation 
of these tablets. 

The following officers have been appointed as a committee to 
carry out the provisions of the above resolution: Major General 
George Barnett, Brigadier General George Richards, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles L. McCawley, Brigadier General John T. Myers and 
Colonel Dion Williams. 

This action of the Board was taken in pursuance of the consti- 
tutional provision that one of the purposes of the Association is to 
foster the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States 
Marine Corps. 

The following is a short history of each of the deceased officers 
and enlisted men after whom the vessels of the Navy are to be 
named: 


LEVI TWIGGS 
Major Levi Twiggs, U. S. Marine Corps, gained immortality in 
the annals of the Marine Corps and in the history of the United 
States, when he fell while leading a storming party against Cha- 
pultepec, September 13, 1847. 
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Long before the sensational climax of his career he was a dis- 
tinguished figure in the Corps. On January 15, 1815, the American 
ship President fell in with four British ships and a long and spirited 
cannonade followed a hot chase. The President disposed of one of 
her enemies, but the odds were so heavy that she was finally forced 
to surrender, after losing 24 men and with 56 wounded. Lieutenant 
Levi Twiggs commanded the President's Marines, and Commodore 
Decatur reported: “Lieutenant Twiggs displayed great zeal, his 
men were well supplied, and their fire was incomparable.” 

He died brilliantly in the attack on the Mexican capital. Com- 
manding a pioneer party of seventy men bearing ladders, crows and 
pickaxes, Major Twiggs led the column of attack on the fortress. 
He was killed while leading the assault, but the fortress fell. The 
division with which the Marines were connected was accorded the 
honor of first entering the palace and hoisting the American flag. 
This incident is referred to in the motto on the Corps colors, “From 
Tripoli to the Halls of Montezumas.” 


JOHN M. GAMBLE 


Lieutenant John M. Gamble, U. S. Marine Corps, had a guiding 
star that got him into many tight places, and coolness and courage 
that got him out of them with honor. He gained a great record for 
skill and efficiency in the brilliant operations of the Essex in the 
Pacific Ocean, in the War of 1812. 

Captain Porter, of the Essex, had taken three pr'ze ships which 
he placed under the command of Lieutenant Gamble. They put in 
at the Marquesas Islands, and a fort was constructed in Nooaheevah, 
on a small conical hill near the water. The prize ships were moored 
under its guns. The Essex again put out to sea, leaving Lieutenant 
Gamble in command of the fort and the prizes. As soon as the 
Essex had gone, the natives became turbulent. Lieutenant Gamble 
and his Marines brought the natives to terms by a show of force, 
without firing a musket. 

Later, the Essex having been long absent, he despaired of her 
return, and planned to quit the islands. A mutiny developed, and 
the mutineers took one of the prizes. Lieutenant Gamble was badly 
wounded in the foot by a pistol ball. While trying to get to sea in 
another of the prizes, he was attacked by the natives; one officer and 
three men were killed and another was badly wounded. 
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There were only eight men left in his party. Two were badly 
wounded, one was crippled, and another was recovering from a 
serious attack of scurvy. The situation could hardly have been more 
critical. But with just four men on board fit for duty, the vessel 
put to sea and, without a chart, Lieutenant Gamble made his way to 
the Sandwich Islands in seventeen days. Thereupon he fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and the little band was captured. He was 
taken to Rio Janeiro, and was later permitted to return to New York. 
His services won the highest praise of his superiors. Commodore 
Porter commended him personally, and reported to the Navy De- 
partment as follows: 

“Captain Gamble at all times greatly distinguished himself by 
his activity in every enterprise engaged in by the force under my 
command, and in many critical encounters with the natives of 
Madison’s Island rendered essential services, and at all times dis- 
tinguished himself by his coolness and bravery. I therefore do, 
with pleasure, recommend him to the department as an officer de- 
serving of its patronage. I now avail myself of the opportunity of 
assuring you that no Marine officer in the service ever had such 
strong claims as Captain Gamble, and that none have been placed 
in such conspicuous and critical positions, and that none could have 
extricated themselves from them more to their honor.” 

The history of the Marine Corps shows that he became a second 
lieutenant on January 16, 1809; first lieutenant March 5, 1811; 
captain June 18, 1814; he was brevetted a major on April 19,1816; 
he was made a lieutenant colonel, by brevet, on March 3, 1827, and 
was given the full rank of major on July 1, 1834. He died on 


September 11, 1836. 


JONATHAN MEREDITH 


Jonathan Meredith was a native of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
and was born about 1772. He enlisted in the Marine Corps at 
Philadelphia on August 10, 1798, giving his occupation as a tanner. 
Before his enlistment of three years had expired he was promoted 
to the rank of sergeant. He reénlisted on June 6, 1803, and was 
a member of the Marine guard on one of Decatur’s ships in Tri- 
politan waters. 

An exploit of Meredith’s that has since become one of the 
traditions of the Marine Corps occurred in the bombardment of 
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Tripoli, which began on August 3, 1804. Hand-to-hand fighting 
occurred between our boats and those of the enemy. Lieutenant 
Trippe, of the Vixen, in gunboat No. 6, boarded his enemy, con- 
cealed by the powder smoke. The shock of collision separated the 
boats, and Sergeant Meredith was one of the handful of Marines 
left on board the Tripolitan with Lieutenant Trippe. 

While the work of death was going on all about them, the com- 
manders met in single combat. Mr. Trippe was hard pressed by 
his antagonist. A Turk struck at him from behind. Meredith ran 
his bayonet through the Turk just in time to prevent the blow that 
would have killed his officer. The Tripolitan officer was killed, and 
the boat surrendered. 

Meredith’s life was spared only long enough for him to im- 
mortalize his name, and his death was as tragic as his life was 
spectacular, for on August 7, 1804, directly after this exploit, during 
an attack on the city and harbor of Tripoli, he was blown up in 
a gunboat. 


WILLIAM S. BUSH 


Appointed a second lieutenant in the United States Marine 
Corps, July 3, 1809; promoted to first lieutenant March 4, 1811. 
He served during the War of 1812, and lost his life August 19, 
1812, while aboard the Constitution during its engagement with the 
British frigate Guerriere. The vessels, after an engagement lasting for 
some time, were brought together, and Lieutenant Bush fell mortally 
wounded while attempting to board the British vessel. Captain 
Hull, who commanded the Constitution, said of him in his report to 
the Secretary of the Navy: “In him our country has lost a valuable 
and brave officer.” 


JOHN BROOKS, JR. 


Appointed a second lieutenant October 1, 1807; promoted first 
lieutenant January 30, 1809. He served at various stations of the 
Marine Corps and was commanding officer of the Marine guard 
aboard the vessel Lawrence during the War of 1812, and was killed 
in the engagement between the American and British fleets on 
Lake Erie, September 10, 1813. 
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WILLIAM ANTHONY 


Born in Albany, N. Y.; enlisted in the Marine Corps February 1, 
1875, and with short intervals between reénlistments served almost 
continuously therein, until June 26, 1899. Captain C. D. Sigsbee, in 
a letter of April 8, 1898, called the attention of the Secretary of 
the Navy to the “soldierly conduct of Private William Anthony on 
the occasion of the explosion of the Maine,” and stated as follows: 
“At the time of the explosion I was in the captain’s cabin of the 
Maine. ‘The lights of the vessel were instantly obscured and the 
apartments were filled with smoke; there was immediate and intense 
darkness. On leaving my cabin through the usual passage forward, 
feeling my way along, I was met near the outer door of the super- 
structure by Private Anthony, who was coming into the cabin to 
fulfil, on that dangerous occasion, the precise duties of his position 
by notifying me of the explosion. He ran against me in the darkness, 
apologized hastily, and reported to me that the ship had been blown 
up and was sinking. The splendid feature in the case of this service 
performed by Private Anthony is that on an occasion when a man’s 
instinct would lead him to seek safety outside the ship, he started 
into the superstructure and toward the cabin, irrespective of the 
danger. The action was a noble one, and I feel it an honor to call 
his conduct to the attention of the Navy Department with the rec- 
ommendation that he be made a sergeant. 


PRESLEY M. O’BANNON 


First Lieut. Presley M. O'Bannon, U. S. Marine Corps, in the 
war with Tripoli led a detachment of Marines on a 600 mile march 
from Alexandria, Egypt, to Derne, arriving April 26, 1805. After 
the fortifications had been shelled by the “Hornet,” “Nautilus,” and 
“Argus,” on April 27, they were stormed by Marines under Lieuten- 
ant O’Bannon, the Tripolitan ensign was hauled down, and for the 
first time the United States flag was hoisted over a fortress of the 
Old World. 















Roll of Honor 


MARINE OFFICERS KILLED IN ACTION 


SECOND LIEUTENANT WALTER D. FRAZIER, 
Chateau Thierry, June 4, 1918. 


CAPTAIN JAMES McCOY, 
Chateau Thierry, June 4, 1918. 


CAPTAIN DONALD F. DUNCAN, 
Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CALDWELL C. ROBINSON, 
Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT THOMAS W. ASHLEY, 
June 7, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT ORLANDO C. CROWTHER, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CLARENCE A. DENNIS, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT THOMAS H. MILES, JR., 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT VERNON L. SOMERS, M.C.R., 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT JOSEPH A. SYNNOTT, M.C.R., 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


CAPTAIN EDWARD C. FULLER, 
Bois de Belleau, June 12, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT CLARENCE W. SMITH, 
June 13, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT HASCALL F. WATERHOUSE, 
June 13, 1918. 


CAPTAIN JOHN F. BURNES, 
Bois de Belleau, June 14, 1918. 
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FIRST LIEUTENANT EDMUND L. RIESNER, 
June 14, 1918. 


CAPTAIN HARLAN E. MAJOR, 
June 15, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT JOHN M. McCLELLAN, 
July 18, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CARLETON BURR, 
July 19, 1918. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT DAVID P. COLVIN, M.C.R., 

July 19, 1918. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. MACK, M.C.R., 
July 19, 1918. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT CHARLES H. ROY, M.C.R., 

July 19, 1918. 

CAPTAIN ALLEN M. SUMNER, M.C.R., 

July 19, 1918. 


CAPTAIN LESTER S. WASS, 
July 21, 1918. 

















Died from Wounds Recelbed tn Action 


CAPTAIN JOHN BLANCHFIELD, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


MAR. GUNNER WALTER R. CORNELL, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT CHARLES B. MAYNARD, 
June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT RICHARD W. MURPHY, 
June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CHARLES H. ULMER, 
June 9, 1918. 
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CAPTAIN LLOYD W. WILLIAMS, 
June 11, 1918. 


MAJOR EDWARD B. COLE, 
Bois de Belleau, June 18, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT GEORGE H. YARBOROUGH, JR., 
June 27, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT ARTHUR ELMORE, 
July 14, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT WALTER J. TIGAN, M.C.R., 
July 28, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT SCOTT M. JOHNSTON, 
Aug. 15, 1918. 


Nore.—The above is an official list furnished by Headquar- 
ters United States Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., under 
date of August 3oth, 1918, giving the names of Marine 
officers killed in action in France, with the date, and in 
certain cases, the place; also those who died from wounds 
received in action. Where the place of death is given, it 
has been so recorded officially, and in other cases, while it 
might be guessed with some certainty, the records so far 
received do not show the place of death positively. It is 
regretted that lack of space prevents the printing of all the 
casualties in the Marine Corps, on expeditionary duty. 
Headquarters of the Marine Corps, however, has printed 
and distributed a list of all Marine Corps casualties re- 
ported to June 30th, 1918, and a second list is now being 
compiled which will be printed and distributed at a later 
date.—Enpiror. 











OUR ADVERTISING POLICY 


The advertising policy, to which the GazETTE is committed by 
the unanimous opinion of the Board of Control, excludes any adver- 


tisement of an obnoxious or fraudulent article. 


That this policy has been scrupulously followed from the initial 
number of the Gazette will be apparent on reading the advertising 
sections. No other policy is defensible. Subscribers may patronize 
our advertisers with confidence in their integrity and services; ad- 
vertisers are protected in the advertising section against association 


with fraudulent concerns. 


We hope to impress all subscribers to the GAzeTTE with the de- 
sirability of patronizing our advertisers when the need of any article 
or services of the nature they advertise arises. The assurance that 
this will be done will hold advertisers and attract other desirable 


ones. 


The Gazette reaches officers and men only whose profession re- 
quires the purchase of stores and equipment incident to the military 
and naval needs. The advertiser suffers no dead circulation, as 


every reader needs his wares. 
Particular attention is invited to our new advertisers. 


J. B. Lippincott Company enters the field of Marine Corps 
advertising with this issue of the Gazette. This company likewise 
has undertaken the publication of the Martine Corps Gazette until 


further notice. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Manufacturing 
Lewis Auromatic MAacuHINE Guns, 
Licut OrpNnancr, MILitary, 
Hicu-Power and SMALL CALIBER 
SPORTING Riries, AUTOMATIC 
Pistots and AMMUNITION. 





AUTOMOBILE Parts, FRAMES, 
TRANSMISSIONS, AXLES, ete. 


Executive Offices: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Works: UTICA, N. Y.. PHILADELPHIA, PA., and SHARON, PA. 











UNYVQQUUUCOSEHQN0NUEUUUUAGOUETUTEYUQEUE ATTA 


For over Three-quarters of 
a Century the motto of 


The 
Riggs National Bank THe Marine Corps Gazette 


of Washington, D. C. Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


Have We Your Correct 
Address ? 


has hee yi 


“Exceptional Service” 


and we invite the oppor- 
tunity to serve you, espe- 


Please change my address to: 


cially during these War Name 
CHARLES G. GLOVER - - - President 
MILTON E.AILES - - - Vice President 
WM. J. FLATHER - - - Vice President Rank 
JOSHUA EVANS, Jr. - - - - - Cashier 
HARRY V. HAYNES - - - Asst. Cashier 
AVON M. NEVIUS - - - - Asst. Cashier 


ROBERT V. FLEMING - - Asst. Cashier 





Address 
Capital and Surplus - $3,000,000 
Resources over - - - $20,000,000 
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Please mention Tue Marine Corps Gazetre when writing advertisers. 
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NEW YORK SALESROOM: 105 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


UNIFORMS 


Largest Outfitters for BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Main Factory - - RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 























The Allen Dense Air Ice Machine 
was introduced in the U. S. Navy in 1885 in competition 
with chemical machines, when the building of the new navy 
had commenced. 

IT WON OUT AND IS STILL 

THE ONE MOST RELIED ON 


More than 200 are at daily work on the naval vessels. Three 
hundred are employed on vessels in tropical service. 


H. B. ROELKER 41 Maiden Lane, New York 























Please mention Tur Marine Corres Gazerte when writing advertisers. 
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ROYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA MAIL 


(Koninklijke West-Indische Maildienst) 








FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SAILINGS 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and 


Cape Haitien, Port de Paix, Gonaives, St. 
Marc, Port-au-Prince, Miragoane, Petit 
Goave, Jeremie, Aux Cayes, Aquin, 
Jacmel, Curacao, Porto Cabello, La 
Guaira, Guanta (temporarily discon- 
tinued), Cumana, Carupano, Trinidad 


and Paramaribo. 








For Freight and Passenger Rates, Etc., Apply to 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 


8-10 Bridge Street :: New York, N. Y. 











Please mention THe Marine Corps Gazerte when writing advertisers. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. 


South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 








25 Victoria Street, London 


Naval, Field and Coast Defense 


GUNS and MOUNTS 


ARMOR PLATE TURRETS 








-ROJECTILES 
FUZES CARTRIDGE CASES CASTINGS 
PORGINGS SHAFTING RAILS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Field Artillery 


Guns Carriages Caissons Limbers Am 
and All Accessories 
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THREE-INCH LANDING GUN AND CARRIAGE 


e Bethlehem Steel Company 
I 


We are continuously manufacturing Ordnance Matériel for the U.S. Army, 
J for Foreign Governments 

















Please mention Tur Marine Corps Gazerre when writing advertisers. 
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Are You 
Reloading = 


Send Us the Name 
and Caliber of 
Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
Kk. 1. du PONT de NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 

















Please mention THe Marine Corrs Gazerre when writing advertisers. 
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CATERPILLIR 


Reé.U.S.Pat.Off. 











EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE FOR HEAVY HAULING ON 
ANY SOIL ree IN ANY CLIMATE 
1 steel track Dor not mire, shy ) oF Waste power 
‘ground. "Meets the severest demand of ditars 
Send for om plete Cr italog 


THE “HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


PEORIA, ILL STOCKTON, CALIF. 

















USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


sin , one POWDER — - 


(Trade Mark ee 
wer (Springfield) Rifles, Revolvers and Fire-arm 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers and at Post Exchanges 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
2314 N. 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Please mention Tue Marine Corps Gazetre when writing advertisers. 
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HOME OF THE 


| 
| “WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS” 
| 


227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS: AND: PRINTERS 





Where “The Marine Corps Gazette” is Made 


| Typesetting, Illustrating, Printing, Binding 
| and Mailing of Weekly and Monthly Periodi- 
cals, Catalogues, Genealogical, Historical, and | 


Medical Works, Fine Editions of Books of all 


Descriptions for General or Private Distribution. 





| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MONTREAL LONDON, Ena. 











Please mention THE Marine Corps Gazette when writing advertisers. 
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Army and Navy 
EKar-Drum Protector 


**Prevents Injuries from Shock or Gun Fire” 


Oe Fits Any Ear 


Kar-Drum Protect 


peer ib op Mala kinins soles weceties Made Especially 
ie gnii ed the ha eons of prevention of in. for the Use of 


crtamameccacas TAFANTRYNER 
: een 1 Navy Bar Dnt ot coran’ SAILORS 

carer wherever fing ofany kant ocare AVIATORS 

Prater ineitewthhecnerer. — MACHINE GUNNERS 
feagton are econ me tow == RADI. OPERATORS 


If not obtainable at your Post Exchange, a pair 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 
Safety Ear-Drum Protector Company , 


26 Cortlandt Street New York City 


Beware of Imitations 

















Please mention THe Marine Corps GazetTe when writing advertisers. 





























U.S. Marines 











